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PREFACE. 



This volume contains a verbatim report ot an event 
which, without exaggeration, has been fittingly characterized 
as the " most momentous in the history of life insurance,'* 
and as such, is of vital interest and value to every individual 
worker in this vast and fertile field of labor. 

The unification of the great moving force of life in- 
surance has been successfully achieved, and the reader may 
well pause and consider what this suggests ; for, as Dr. Fowler 
so ably set forth, the mere fact of organization is but a pre- 
lude to further development, a development rich with the 
brightest possibilities for the advancement of a profession 
and institution that have already laid a foundation of sur- 
passing strength for future achievement to rest upon. 

One of the salient features of the convention was its en- 
tire unity of aim and harmony of purpose regarding all 
essentials. Here alone was the indication of so complete a 
revolution, so salutary a change in the ideas and motives of 
the workers in the life insurance field, that the heart is filled 
with with joy at its contemplation. Here were no separatist 
interests to interfere, as in former times ; no question of what 
might affect this company or that company appeared; in- 
deed, it is worthy of approving remark that during the whole 
proceedings not a company was mentioned by name. It was 
a common effort for the common good, and this intent was 
carried out to the fullest extent in the spirit and in the 
letter. 

The Publishers. 
August 15, 1890. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 



First Day's Proceedings. 



The office and lobby of the Parker House presented an 
animated scene Wednesday morning, June i8th. From 
several of the principal cities of the United States the fine 
flower of the life insurance field force had gathered at this 
point, ready and eager to unite in a National body the local 
societies that had been formed in the past seven years. 
Each eye was glistening, each brain teeming, each heart 
pulsating higher, in anticipation of the momentous event 
that had drawn them hither, and which was the theme of 
every tongue, the principal topic of conversation between 
the groups and knots of expectant men, that stood about, 
renewing old acquaintances, and forming new ones. There 
were tall men and short men, men of light complexion, and 
of dark, men from Maine and men from Nebraska, but all 
earnest, intelligent men, animated by a common purpose, 
and the standard-bearers of a cause that is one of the chief 
glories of the nineteenth century, and the beneficence of 
which, as it stands today, will reach far into the twentieth, 
while the vistas of accomplishment beckoning beyond, defy 
any attempt at computation. 

At ten o'clock, the hour set for the convention, the dele- 
gates began to wend their way up stairs, and were soon 
assembled in room 12 in the second story. There was 
present a generous sprinkling of the members at large of the 
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Boston Association, and a full contingent of reporters of 
the local daily press. President John E. DeWitt of the 
Union Mutual Life dropped in shortly after the assembling. 
The insurance press was represented by Messrs. Hayden of 
the Weekly Underwriter^ Cohen of Views, Leavenworth of 
the Indicator^ Howes of the Spectator, Hayden of the Insur- 
ance Journal^ Bloomingston of the Investigator, and Schwab 
and Geldert of The Standard. As usual on similar occa- 
sions there were numerous matters of detail to be straight- 
ened out, and it was not until 10.45 *^^^ M^* Tilden Blodgett 
of New York, as Chairman, called the company to order 
and spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen : — We have been called together today to form a Na- 
tional life insurance association. This meeting is the outcome of a 
little invitation sent some months ago by the Executive Committee of 
the Boston Life Underwriters* Association to the New York and Phila- 
delphia associations, asking them to send on some delegates to Boston 
to confer as to the advisability of forming a national association. These 
delegates met in Boston here on the 8th day of April, and after a 
thorough and earnest discussion of the merits of forming a national 
association, it was unanimously decided that the time was ripe for the 
formation of such an association, and a committee was appointed to 
call such an association of delegates from the different representative 
bodies throughout the United States to meet here in Boston, if the 
plan should receive their approval. 

I might add that prior to this the plan had been approved by the 
New York association. A call was sent forth by this Committee, which 
was composed of Mr. Holway of Boston, Mr. Plummer of Philadelphia, 
and myself from New York, with the addition of Mr. Ransom of Bos- 
ton. It is gratifying to the Committee to see here representatives from 
so many organizations. We have here fourteen different Associations 
represented, from Maine to Nebraska. The New England, Middle 
and Western, and some of the Southern States are represented. 

There is so much to be done and there are so many things to come 
before you that I shall not occupy more time, but I simply extend to 
you in the name of the committee and on behalf of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters* Association, whose guests you will be later, their hearty 
welcome and I trust all our deliberations may be for the good of the 
cause and the best interests of true life insurance. 
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Mr. Blodgett's remarks were greeted with applause, where- 
upon Mr. Joseph Ashbrook of Philadelphia said : — 

I rise to make an inquiry, whether it will not facilitate the progress 
of the Association if at this point a committee is appointed to prepare 
a constitution and by-laws, so that they can come before us as a basis 
for future action ? If to your mind a motion of that kind is in order, I 
will make it. I move that a committee be appointed to retire and pre- 
pare a constitution and by-laws for this Association. 

The Chairman : — 

I was just going to say that the Secretary would read the list and call 
the roll of delegates ; but as we shall probably have nothing for discus- 
sion before the Association while the committee is out deliberating 
upon the proper constitution and by-laws, it might not be out of place 
to appoint such a committee immediately, and upon their retiring let 
the Secretary attend to the roll call, and thereby save time. 

Mr. Ashbrook : — 

I will amend my motion by inserting the provision that the committee 
shall be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was adopted unanimously ; and the Chair, re- 
marking that he thought it would be well to have a large 
committee so as to represent different parts of the country 
and different Associations and different ideas, appointed the 
following seven gentlemen : Joseph Ashbrook of Philadel- 
phia; C. H. Ferguson of Chicago; Gilford Morse of New 
York; J. F. Huntsman of Providence ; M. Early of Michi- 
gan ; Geo. P. Dewey of Maine ; E. A. Spencer of Buffalo. 

The Chairman — 

If these gentlemen will please retire they will find a waiting room 
right here, room No. 5, where they will be entirely at liberty. And now, 
if the remaining delegates will listen to the Secretary's report, there 
are several things which have happened in the calling together of this 
body for the formation of this Association, an account of which the 
Secretary will read, and aftei*that he will call the roll. 

Mr. E. H. Plummer of Philadelphia, the Acting Secre- 
tary, read as follows : 
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Parker HonsE, Boston, Mass., April 8, 1890. 

At the invitation of the President of the Boston Life 
Underwriters' Association, the representatives of the Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia associations of life underwriters 
met this date, the following gfsntlemen being present : 

Messrs. Holway, Carpenter, Dyer, Holden, Kilburn, Bar- 
nard and Ransom of Boston ; Messrs. Morse, Hadley and 
Blodgett of New York ; Messrs. Plummer and Howard of 
Philadelphia. 

On motion, Mr. Geo. N. Carpenter was chosen Chairman 
of the meeting, and E. H. Plummer Secretary. 

The following motions were adopted by the conference 
in order to place the matter properly before the respective 

associations : — 

Moved. That a national association be formed. 

Moved, That a delegate convention be called on the i8th day of 
June next, in the City of Boston, and that not more than five delegates 
be sent from each association, and that each association represent one 
vote. 

Moved, That a committee of three be appointed to draft a call to 
carry out the sense of this meeting. 

On motion Messrs. Blodgett of New York, Holway of Boston, and 
Plummer of Philadelphia, were appointed said committee. 

On motion Col. C. M. Ransom was added to the committee. 

Adjourned. E. H. Plummer, Secretary^ 

New York, April 25, 1890. 

The committee appointed to issue a call to be sent to all the Life 
Underwriters' Associations, met this date and prepared the following : 

To THE Officers and Members of 

Gentlemen : — At a conference of members from the Executive Com' 
mittee of the Life Insurance Association of New York and the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Boston Life Underwriters' Association, held in Boston, 
April 8, 1890, the propriety of forming a National Association in which 
all the Life Underwriters' Associations in .the United States shall be 
represented, was considered. 

The importance of the subject drew forth a full interchange of opin- 
ion from all present, and it was unanimously voted that the time was 
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auspicious for the formation of such an Association, and that it could 
not fail to enhance the best interests of the cause of true Life Insur- 
ance throughout the country. 

In pursuance of this idea the undersigned were appointed a commit- 
tee to invite a convention of delegates from all Life Underwriters' 
Associations in the United States to meet at Boston, June 1 8, 1890, to 
form such an Association, provided the action of said meeting should 
first be ratified by the three Associations represented. 

As the three Associations, Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
have since ratified this proposition, we accordingly invite you to be 
represented in the proposed Convention by five delegates selected from 
the active members of your Association, whose credentials should be 
signed by the President and Secretary. 

We therefore suggest that your Association take action at the earliest 

possible day, and report whether the movement has your sanction and 

will have your co-operation. Kindly communicate with £. H. Plum- 

mer. Secretary, 512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., not later than 

May 25, 1890. 

Very cordially yours, 

TiLDEN Blodgett, D. N. Holway, 

£. H. Plummer, C. M. Ransom. 

The Secretary : — 

In response to the call which has just been read, the following named 
delegations have been appointed, and they are either present here this 
morning or accounted for by their credentials. Some of them are ex- 
pected here and the probability is that they will be here before the 
day is over. I will call the names of the delegation from each Associ- 
ation ; and is it the pleasure of the Chsurman that they respond to 
their names ? 

The Chairman : — 

The Chair would be glad if the members would respond when their 
names are called. 

The Secretary — 

The credential for each of the gentlemen whose names I shall read 
is now on the Secretary's desk. 

The Secretary now read the roll call, which showed the 
following delegates to be present : — 

Boston Life Underwriters' Association. 
David N. Holway, Provident Life & Trust. 
Geo. N. Carpenter, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
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James T. Phelps, National Life of Vt. 
Charles W. Holden, Washington Life. 
Charles A. Hopkins, Mutual Life. 

Providence Life Underwriters* Association. 
J. F. Hartwell, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
C. D. Tucker, State Mutual Life. 
J. F. Huntsman, Mutual Benefit Life. 
J as. W. Day, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
£. A. Dunham, Equitable Life. 

Maine Life Underwriters' Association. 
W. H. Anderson, New York Life. 
H. N. Fairbanks, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
J. B. Brackett, Washington Life. 
Geo. P. Dewey, National Life. 
C. F. Dunlap, Mutual Benefit Life. 
James Sinkinson, Union Mutual Life. 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters' Association. 
John J. Dillon, Northwestern Mutual Life. 
A. P. Wilson, Vermont Life. 
C. £. Staniels, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
G. A. McKellar, New York Life. 
C. S. Parker, ^Etna Life. 

Vermont Association of Life Underwriters. 

Isaac S. Borley, Massachusetts Mutual. 

W. H. S. Whitcomb, Equitable Life. 

C. S. Hastings, State Mutual Life. 

Geo. H. Smalley, Connecticut General Life. 
Joseph G. Brown, New York Life. 

Life Insurance Association of New York. 
Tilden Blodgett, Equitable Life. 
Alvah W. Brown, Mutual Life. 
George P. Haskell, New York Life. 
Wm. RatclifEe, Jr., New England Mutual Life. 
Gilford Morse, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters. 
H. C. Lippincott, Penn Mutual Life. 
Joseph Ashbrook, Provident Life & Trust. 
I. Layton Register, Equitable Life. 
W. L. More, New York Life. 
E. H. Plummer, Berkshire Life. 
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Pittsburg Life Underwriters' Association. 

B. H. Lightf oot, Provident L. & T. 
Henry C. Ayers, Northwestern Mutual Life. 
J. C. Biggert, Penn Mutual Life. 

J. H. Knapp, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Harold Peirce, New York Life. 

Cleveland Life Underwriters* Association. 
F. A. Kendall, Penn Mutual Life. 
M. E. Coxad, National Life, Vt. 
R. D. Bokum, New York Life. 

C. E. Tillinghast, Equitable Life. 

J. C. Trask, Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Michigan Life Insurance Agents* Association. 
W. D. Harrah, Imperial Life. 
C. C. Kelso, Union Central. 
W. T. Gage, Northwestern Mutual Life. 
M. Early, Berkshire Life. 
J. C. Thomson, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
J. H. Nolan, Travelers. 
John K. Stearns, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Edgar H. Kellogg, Home Life. 
J. W. Janney, Provident Life & Trust. 
Charles H. Ferguson, Mutual Life. 

L. U. A. OF Western New York. 
£. A. Spencer, Equitable Life. 
W. G. Justice, Provident L. &. T. 
E. P. Clark, New York Life. 
H. F. Norris, Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association. 
Henry P. Goddard, Mutual Benefit Life 
Monroe Snell, Berkshire Life. 
L. H. Baldwin, Washington Life. 
W. W. Mclntire, United States Life. 
E. H. Walker, Provident Life & Trust. 

Life Underwriters' Association of Nebraska. 
A. B. Roeder, Omaha, National Life. 
E. B. Hall, Omaha, iEtna Life. 
Ben. S. Calef, Boston, New York Life. 
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C. M. Ransom, Boston, The Standard. 
W. H. Dyer, Berkshire Life. 

Mr. D. N. Holway, of Boston — 

I move that this report of the Secretary which he has read be made 
a part of the proceedings of this Convention. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman : — 

The Secretary has a communication which I think will be of much 
interest, and I will ask him to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows : — 

Insurance Library Association of Boston, June i8, 1890. 
Mr. D. N. Holway,— 2?^0r Sir : — In behalf of the Insurance Library 
Association I beg to tender through yrm to th« delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of Life Underwriters the freedom and use of our 
rooms during their stay in this city. Yours truly, 

James M. Forbush, President. 

Mr. H. C. Lippincott of Philadelphia : — 
I move that the thanks of this Convention be extended to the 
Library Association for their courtesy, by a rising vote. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken awaiting the report of 
the Committee on the constitution and by-laws, at the end 
of which time the report was ready. 

The Chairman : — 

The committee appointed by the Chair to prepare a constitution and 
by-laws is ready to report. I would ask what is the pleasure of the 
convention in regard to discussing the report, whether it shall be by 
sections or as a whole. 

Mr. Lippincott : — 

I move that it be read as a whole before any discussion is permitted. 

This motion was unanimously adopted. The report was 
then read, as follows : — 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. — NAME. 

This organization shall be called the National Association of Life 
U nderwriters. 
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ART. II. — OBJECT. 

The object of this association shall be to advance the best interests of 
the cause of true life insurance throughout the country. 

ART. III. — MEETINGS. 

The association shall meet annually, and shall be composed of dele* 
gates chosen from the different life insurance or life underwriters' 
associations of the United States, each association being entitled to 
five delegates. A delegate shall be a member of the association which 
he represents. The presence of delegates from seven associations 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meet- 
ing. 

ART. IV. — OFFICERS. 

The officers of the association shall consist of a president, a vice* 
president from each local association represented, a secretary, a treas- 
urer and an executive committee to consist of not less than nine mem- 
bers, all of whom shall be elected by ballot, to hold office for one year, 
or until their successors are elected. The president, secretary and 
treasurer shall be members ex officio of the executive committee, with 
the right to'vote. 

ART. V. — DUTIES. 

The duties of president, vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer shall 
be the same as are usual in similar organizations. The executive com- 
mittee shall first consider all business presented, and shall report upon 
the same, and unless by a vote of the association, all propositions, res- 
olutions and other business relating to the future action of the associ- 
ation shall be first referred to the executive committee without de- 
bate. 

ART. VI. — TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

At every annual meeting the time and place of the next succeeding 
annual meeting shall be decided by ballot. 

ART. VII. — SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

The executive committee shall have power to call a special meeting 
of the association, whenever, in its judgment, it may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

ART. VIH. — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The executive committee is charged with the duty of preparing the 
business and arranging for the sessions of the annual meeting, and 
said committee shall meet at least once in six months. The presence 
of not less than five members of the committee shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business at any meeting. 
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ART. IX. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Any life insurance or life underwriter's association, now organized 
and composed of representatives of regular life insurance companies, 
shall be entitled to membership, but any such association hereafter or- 
ganized shall submit copies of its constitution and by-laws to the exec- 
utive committee, and if approved by said committee, it shall be ad- 
mitted to membership upon application and payment of annual dues 
and subscribing to the constitution and by-laws of this association. 

BY-LAWS. 

ART. I. — VACANCIES. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of president the vice-presidents in 
the order elected shall act as president. Other vacancies may be filled 
by the executive committee. 

ART. II. — DUES. 

Each association shall pay into the treasury of this association the 
sum of ^25 per year, and non-payment of this amount shall forfeit its 
membership. 

ART. III. — EXPENDITURES. 

Funds paid to the treasurer shall be used only for necessary expenses, 
duly authorized by vote of the executive committee. 

ART. IV. — CREDENTIALS. 

All delegates to this association shall be accredited by credentials 
signed by the president and secretary of their respective associations. 

ART. V. — VOTING. 

All questions, when demanded by the delegates present from at 
least two associations, shall be decided by roll-call of the yeas and 
nays, and each association shall vote as a unit and be entitled to one 
vote only. 

ART. VI. — ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

At the annual meeting of the association the regular order of busi- 
ness shall be as follows : — 

Called to order by the president. 

Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Report and recommendations of the executive committee. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

Installation of officers. 
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New business'. 

Action upon special assignments. 

Selection of time and place for next meeting. 

ART. VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution and by-laws shall not be amended except at an 
annual meeting, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the associations 
present and voting. 

On motion of Mr. C. W. Holden, of Boston, the report 
was accepted, and then the question was on adopting the 
constitution and by-laws as reported. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

Mr, Chairman : — I will ask the indulgence of the Association to 
make a suggestion which is hardly in the line of debate. This Asso- 
ciation owes a debt which it can hardly adequately express to the 
Executive Committee who have brought us up to the present stage of 
our proceedings. I doubt if any one who has not come directly in con* 
tact with them can appreciate how arduous and effective the labors of 
that committee have been. Those gentlemen, fully appreciating that 
it would be impossible for gentlemen who came together, most of them 
for the first time, in any time which could be assigned to that purpose, 
to contrive a constitution and by-laws for this Association ; and the 
Executive Committee very wisely prepared a draft themselves, not as 
indicating the course that the Association should pursue but really 
only in the way of suggestion. The draft was handed to the Commit- 
tee which has just reported, of which I have the honor to be Chair- 
man, upon our retirement ; and it seems to us to be so perfect that 
with a very slight verbal alteration, we reported it here for adoption. 

However, what I have said is really prefatory to this remark which 
I take the liberty of making as a suggestion to the Association. The 
constitution contains within itself the very wise provision that it can 
be amended at any time. Indeed, if it should be adopted within the 
next fifteen minutes, within the succeeding five minutes, if anybody 
should see a defect, it could be amended. He would simply have to 
rise and make a motion, and if the motion prevailed by a two-thirds 
vote, the amendment would become a part of the constitution. Now 
this suggestion that I make in all kindness and in very great earnest- 
ness^ for we are every one of us here at a great sacrifice of time and 
convenience, and we have come to promote a very high, noble and 
important object — my suggestion is that we cannot afford to spend 
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our time in discussing the petty details of any constitution. If this 
constitution as read does not contain fundamental errors, let us pass 
it. Let us instruct the Secretary to have it printed and put into our 
hands to-morrow morning on our reassembling. If, after reading it 
over carefully, it should occur to any gentleman that it is deficient or 
mistaken in important respects a motion can be made and we can 
make whatever change is necessary in five or ten minutes. What I 
mean to say — and I am not reflecting on the intelligence of my asso- 
ciates in this convention — is that if we attempt any considerable dis- 
cussion at this time we shall evaporate in gas. (Applause). 
Mr. G. P. Haskell of New York — 

I fully agree with the sentiments of Mr. Ashbrook in opposing any 
discussion which will result in that which is unnecessary, and I wish 
that Mr. Ashbrook would kindly amend his suggestion by making one 
change, -* one of the trivial changes, it may be called, to which he re- 
fers — but one which it seems to me is quite important, and that is 
in the name of the Association which it is proposed to form. We are 
not underwriters, properly speaking, not life underwriters. This is an 
association of life insurance men. It seems to me as though, if we 
were to be called a national life insurance association, it would be 
more strictly in accordance with the facts of the case. I would sug- 
gest an amendment in that direction before we proceed to take action 
upon the acceptance and adoption of the constitution and by-laws as a 
whole. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

It seems to me that the name just proposed is too broad. It is not 
definite, it does not define the kind of insurance. 

The Chairman — 

The motion, as I understood it, was to amend by making the name 
The National Life Insurance Association. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

I will not make any apology for appealing again, for it becomes 
necessary that I should state the reasons which led the committee to 
change only in this particular the very able paper prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. It was at once objected, when the title was read 
that it was too big. It did not indicate with fairness the position of 
this association. Gentlemen, if you for a moment will push out of 
your minds any prepossession or prejudice on this matter, I think you 
will agree with me that the title National Life Insurance Association, 
would more naturally mean an association of the Life Insurance Com- 
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panies of this country. None of these terms are used in their precise 
etymological signification. They are used according to the sense that 
custom has given them. I think that the expression ** National Life 
Insurance Association " would be apt to indicate to those out of our 
immediate midst an association of life insurance companies, and we 
wish distinctly, gentlemen, that no such impression shall arise. (Cries 
of " good " and applause.) There is no power in the realm of life in- 
surance quite equal to the power of these men, who, by their courage 
and faith, have created this business. (Applause.) What have we 
come for here today ? We have come here, gentlemen, to assert our 
manhood. We have come here to claim our rightful place. In no 
spirit of discourtesy, in no antagonistic spirit, with no menace, no dis- 
position to meddle with that which does not concern us, we propose to 
let our voice be heard. We have created this magnificent business 
and we propose that our influence shall be exerted respecting it in a 
wise, but in a potential manner. 

As to the title, which has been selected, I should not like to under- 
take the task of saying that the language is very precise. But to re- 
inforce my own judgment, having the privilege of sitting by the side of 
one of the greatest insurance scholars of this country a little while 
&go, a gentleman noted for his extensive scholarship, I leaned over and 
asked him, " What does the word * underwriter * mean ? Does it mean 
the company or the agent ? " His prompt reply was, " It means the 
agent ; mark you, not its strict etymological sense, but the sense ac- 
quired by practice." Now I have been proud on many and many an 
occasion, although I hold an official relation to the company, to speak 
of myself as a life insurance agent. I know no distinction quite so 
honorable in the business as that distinction. The only motive lead- 
ing to the adoption of the word " underwriter " rather than the word 
*' agent " is, if you please, that it is a little more sonorous. That is all. 
This is a national life insurance agents' association. However, that 
expression, " Life Underwriters' Association," gives us a latitude. In 
our city of Philadelphia, if the president of a company comes meekly 
knocking at the door of the association and says, ** Gentlemen, I want 
to be a member," we are glad to receive him. I look forward to the 
day, gentlemen, when every local association in this country will em- 
brace in its membership the highest and all the prominent officers of 
insurance companies in those particular places. 

Mr. Lippincott — 

Mr. Chairman, I will add but a few words to what has been so ably 
said by Mr. Ashbrook. To change Dack to the name as originally pro- 
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posed by Mr. Haskell will require the re-writing of the name of every 

life underwriters' association throughout this country. If this is not 

an underwriters* association, then every association must dismiss its 
title and accept some other. 

The Chairman — 

Of the del.egates here there are three or four that do not have the 
word ** underwriter " in the titles of the associations which they repre- 
sent. There are three or four that would not have to change. Three 
is One from New York and one from Western New York and one from 
Michigan. 

A Delegate — 

Western New York is an underwriters' association. 

The Chairman — 

I did not read it so, I beg pardon. 

Mr. A. W. Brown of New York — 

I object to delaying these proceedings by even a moment, but I do 
hope that the suggestion made by Mr. Haskell will receive favor at the 
hands of this Convention. I appreciate the force of the argument 
used in defence of the term " underwriter "; but I cannot refrain from 
the suggestion that perhaps, if a number of existing associations used 
that word but use it mistakingly, that is not a good reason why the na- 
tional association should begin with an error. I don't pretend to say 
which is right or which is wrong, either etymologically or in the 
accepted sense, because the accepted sense may be very different in 
different localities. I know what it is in New York, and evidently it is 
different in Boston. The same discrepancy may exist between other 
places. I hope the thing will be carefully considered and whichever is 
right will be adopted. 
The Chairman — 

We will vote upon the motion of Mr. Haskell of New York to 
change the name. His motion is to make it read, instead of the " Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters," the '^National Life Insurance 
Association." 

The amendment was defeated by a great majority. Then 
the question before the House was on the adoption of the 
constitution as a whole, and as reported by the Committee. 
It was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

On the motion of Mr. J. C. Biggert of Pittsburgh, the 
Chair appointed a committee of seven to nominate officers. 
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The committee was as follows : — J. C. Biggert of Pittsburgh , 
D. N. Holway of Boston ; Geo. P. Haskell of New York ; 
W. H. Anderson of Maine ; C. E. Tillinghast of Cleveland ; 
H. P. Goddard of Baltimore ; C. £. Staniels of Concord, 
N. H. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

A gentleman has suggested to me the propriety of making a motion 
about what I said a moment ago regarding the immediate printing of 
the constitution and by-laws. I think it is quite desirable that the 
members should go away with copies in their pockets. I therefore 
move that the Secretary have printed by tomorrow morning, on slips, 
a sufficient number of copies of the constitution and by-laws to be dis- 
tributed among the members. 

Mr. C. M. Ransom of The Standard announced that he 
would have the constitution and by-laws printed for distri- 
bution by the following morning and would save the Con- 
vention that trouble. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. The Chairman 
suggested that the names of the officers should also be 
printed with the constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. H. C. Ayers of Pittsburgh — 

I move that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Ransom for his 
very kind offer. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

The Chairman — 

I wish, at this little lull in the proceedings, to call your attention to 
a little card that I have in my hand. We are going to be extended a 
great many courtesies by the Boston Life Underwriters. The first of 
these we are pleased to accept this afternoon, immediately on the ad- 
journment of this meeting. We shall adjourn at half past one. At 
two o'clock the association is invited by the Boston life underwriters, 
as their guests, to go down the bay upon the steamer "J. Putuam 
Bradlee." We shall start at two o*clock from the Eastern Avenue 
wharf, 271 Commercial Street. Tickets can be obtained from the Sec- 
retary of the Boston Life Underwriters* Association, Mr. Franklin 
Barnard, in room 5, immediately after adjournment ; or, we should 
perhaps prefer, as he is in the room, that he would kindly circulate 
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them around now while we are waiting for the report of the committee 
on nominations. 

I shall try your patience with but one other thing. As the number 
of tickets is limited, if there are any gentlemen who do not care to go 
they can simply not take the tickets. To save time, the Boston Life 
Underwriters undertake to say that there will be a little lunch served 
for your digestion and at their expense on board. The Idea is not 
only to go down the harbor, but to land at the fort. Col. Hedges, who 
is of the Governor's staff, and also a noble life Insurance man, will look 
after our entertainment. 

Mr. W. G. Justice, of Buffalo — 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire whether the Casualty Com- 
pany has made a recent examination of the boilers ? (Laughter.) 
The Chairman — 

While the Boston life underwriters have very kindly gotten up this 
excursion and furnished the lunch, the boat has been loaned for this 
occasion by the authorities of the city of Boston, and it represents 
the compliments of the Mayor of Boston to this Association. 

Mr. Ben S. Calef, of Boston, representing the Nebraska 
Association — 

I move that the thanks of this Association be extended to Mayor 
Hart and the Board for their courtesy in lending the boat. 

A delegate inquired of the chair whether it was in order 

for a delegate from Nebraska to make such a motion. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Calef— 
I would like to say that coming from so far West, I have not seen 

any water for some time, and I appreciate it more than any of you 
gentlemen. 

The motion was unanimously adopted, ana the Associa- 
tion took a recess, awaiting the report of the committee on 
nominations, which, after deliberating for some time, re- 
turned ready to report. 

The Chairman — 

Gentlemen, please take your usual seats. The Committee on Nomi- 
nations have at last completed their report. There Is a lovely cool 
window in there, and I don't know what refreshments they have had ; 
we have been sweltering here. We shall be glad to listen to their 
report. 
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Mr. Biggert — 

Mr. Chairman, we take pleasure in handing the Secretary the list of 
nominations. I hope you will excuse us for the delay, but we were 
sweltering in there also, with no refreshments whatever. We thought 
on one or two occasions the Association might have sent us in som^ 
thing, but it did not. 

The Chairman — 

The Secretary will now communicate to you the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations. 

The Secretary then read the list of nominations, each 
name as he pronounced it, being greeted with loud applause. 
The names were as follows : — 

President^ — Hon. George N. Carpenter, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, — 

Tilden Blodgett, New York. 

Henry C. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

B. H. Lightfoot, Pittsburgh. 
£. A. Spencer, Buffalo. 

J. K. Stearns, Chicago. 

M. Early, Detroit. 

W. H. Anderson, Portland. 

C. D. Tucker, Providence. 
H. P. Goddard, Baltimore. 

F. A. Kendall, Cleveland. 

John J. Dillon, Manchester, N. H. 

A. B« Roeder, Omaha, Neb. 

I. S. Borley, St. Albans, Vt. 

J. T. Phelps, Boston. 
Secretary, — E. H. Plummer, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer, — William RatclifEe, Jr., New York. 
Executive Committee, — 

Ben S. Calef, Boston, Chairman, 

W. G. Justice, Buffalo, Secretary, 

Geo. P. Haskell, New York. 

Jos. Ashbrook, Philadelphia. 

Henry C. Ayers, Pittsburgh. 

C. E. Tillinghast, Cleveland. 

£. H. Kellogg, Chicago. 

Chas. H. Ferguson, Chicago. 

G. A. Watkins, Detroit. 
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J. F. Huntsman, Providence. 

L. H. Baldwin, Baltimore. 

C. £. Staniels, Concord, N. H. 

£. B. Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Geo. H. Smalley, Lyndonville, Vt. 

J as. Sinkinson, Portland. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then 
accepted unanimously, on a yea and nay vote. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

By the provisions of the Constitution the election of officers is to be 
by ballot, and under a strict, and I doubt not, a proper construction 
of the .Constitution, a formal ballot should be taken. I rise to make 
a proposition which may be a little irregular, but I hope will be accep- 
table to the members. We have before us very important business 
with a distinguished guest who has been invited here to read a paper 
before this Association, and we have but little time before the neces- 
sary time of adjournment. I therefore make this motion : I ask 
unanimous consent fur the Secretary to deposit a single ballot for the 
officers reported by the committee. I know it is irregular, but I think 
under the circumstances the irregularity should be condoned. 

The motion was seconded, and carried on a yea and nay 
vote, and the Secretary cast a single ballot as instructed. 

The Chairman — 

Gentlemen, if it is not too much trouble, I will read the ballot as it 
has been cast, and which represents the unanimous voice of the Asso- 
ciation. The officers who have the honor of presiding over you for 
the year to come are as follows — 

The Chairman read the list as given above, after which 
he said — 

Gentlemen, it becomes my pleasure, with your approval, to appoint a 
committee to escort Mr. Carpenter to the chair. I will, therefore, ap- 
point as such committee, Mr. Gilford Morse of New York, Mr. Holway 
of Boston, and Mr. Lippincott of Philadelphia. I do this without any 
disrepect to the other Associations, but as these three Associations 
had the honor of preparing the call, and in a measure of organizing 
this noble, grand and prosperous convention, I hope you will not think 
I am overstepping proper bounds in nominating these three gentle- 
men. Will the gentlemen please retire and escort the President to the 
chair ? 
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I would like to say one little thing which I omitted to say in the 
earlier part of the meeting, and that is this, that we expected to have 
had with us — and he was only prevented at the last moment by sick- 
ness — ^the Right Rev. Bishop Foster, who would have offered a little 
prayer for the success or our Association, and it was only at the last 
moment that Bishop Foster was prevented from being here. I make 
this explanation that it may go upon the minutes of this Association, 
which it is perfectly proper that it should do, as it was to have been 
part of the Association's business and pleasure to have had Bishop 
Foster with us. 

Mr. Carpenter was here escorted to the chair. Mr. Blod- 
gett said — 

Gentlemen, I have the honor as well as the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you the Hon. Geo. N. Carpenter, of Boston, the first Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Underwriters. (Great ap- 
plause). 

The President — 

Gentlemen of the Convention : — For this high honor conferred upon 
me of being elected to preside over your deliberations, I make my 
most profound acknowledgements. I am not vain enough to think 
that it is a personal compliment to me, but it is rather a compliment to 
the Boston Life Underwriters' Association, the parent organization in 
this country. It was a high compliment you paid to Boston in desig- 
nating it as the place of holding the meeting of today. It was a com- 
pliment certainly to meet in this historic city, where liberty was first 
cradled, and where were born those principles and ideas that have 
entered into the growth and progress of this nation. It is an oppor- 
tune time for this gathering, for it comes when life insurance in this 
country is in the high tide of success. It comes at an appropriate time 
of the year also, because it comes in the flowery month of June, a 
month which has many historic days. When I came into this hall this 
morning, I was reminded in gazing upon this flag, that in June, 1777, in 
another national convention, that banner was adopted as the flag of the 
new country; audit seems to me, gentlemen, as star after star has been 
added to that flag, it is telling the history of the growth of our coun- 
try, until today, that flag has become the emblem of the grandest 
country on the face of the globe. (Applause). And so, gentlemen, I 
believe that in this convention today, we have started an influence that 
will be potent for the good of life insurance for years to come ; and 
when those who come after us shall turn back to this day, they will 
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hold it in grateful remembrance that we, too, have been equal to the 
emergency of this day, and have done for life insurance what will be of 
the most important value in the future ; and thus I believe we shall add 
another historic day to this flowery month of June. Gentlemen, life 
insurance was not founded upon glittering generalities or changing 
shadows, but it was founded upon those principles which are as firm as 
the everlasting hills ; and just as long as human life yearns for human 
life and affection finds lodgment in human hearts, and we obey that 
divine mandate to bear one another's burdens, just so long will life 
insurance grow, thrive, and scatter its benefactions. But I will not 
detain you longer ; we have much to do. Again thanking you for the 
high honor conferred upon me the Chair awaits the pleasure of the 
Association. ( Great applause. Cries "Good, good.") 
Mr. Haskell, of New York — 

As the most appropriate occasion for the introduction of the reso- 
lution I have in my hand, I will present it with the motion that the 
question be put upon its adoption, if seconded. I have had something 
to do with the organization of a life insurance association. I know 
how much of labor is involved, and how little it is possible to thor- 
oughly appreciate what has been accomplished. Will you please have 
the Secretary read the resolution. 
The President — 

The Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary then read the resolution as follows : — 

^^ Be it resolved^ that it is the sense of this body that special thanks 
be tendered to the committee consisting of Messrs. Tilden Blodgett, 
David N. Holway, £. H. Plummer and C. M. Ransom, for efficient ser- 
vice rendered us in the preliminary work incident to the formation of 
this Association." 

The motion was seconded and the resolution unanimously adopted 
under a suspension of the rules, by a rising vote. 
Mr. Ashbrook — 

I have been asked to make a motion, and with your indulgence I will 
preface it with a few explanatory remarks. It had been my intention 
to speak at some length, though not to the extent of wearying the 
patience of the Association ; but in view of the excessive heat of the 
room, and the very late hour, I shall even run the risk of doing injustice 
to the subject which has been committed to me by limiting my remarks 
to a few words. Gentlemen, this assembling — and I say it without be- 
ing conscious of saying anything extravagant — I think the assembling 
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of this convention is one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of American life insurance. I think it is an event from which will 
come consequences of the greatest value and importance to the great 
interests that we represent. We would possibly not have been here 
but for a fact which occurred about seven or eight years ago. Owing 
to circumstances which I will not attempt to discuss, the competition 
inseparable from the prosecution of our business had resulted in a con- 
siderable degree of alienation of the agents of the companies from each 
other. I will not refer to the fact that the alienation had sometimes 
grown to hostilities ; I will content myself wiih referring to what is the 
acknowledged fact, that we had come to stand apart, and failed to 
recognize a community of interests. While our loyalty to our indivi- 
dual companies was undoubted, we seemed to forget that we owed in 
a higher degree loyalty to a common cause, of which our respective 
companies are but constituent parts. Why was this ? I think, gentle- 
men, it was no more than an accident. This great business has been 
represented throughout the length of this land by men of intelligence, 
by men of noble character, by men of noble hearts. Why was it that 
such men looked upon each other with suspicion, with distrust ? Why 
was it that there was an entire absence of that cordial feeling that 
should characterize men in all their relations ? I say it was but an 
accident. To trace out and describe that accident would exceed the 
limits which might be permitted me today. 

Eight years ago a man well known to us, a man conspicuous for 
very many noble qualities, but with a quality over-topping them all, a 
kindness, a charity, a love for all men seldom equalled and never sur- 
passed, believed that there was no cause why this unnatural condition 
of things should be perpetuated ; and eight years ago the thought 
came into the mind of this man that it was possible to bring life insur- 
ance agents together, to unite them by social bonds, and with one swoop 
to destroy forever the alienations which had separated them. That 
idea soon took definite form in his mind, and the result was the calling 
together of a number of distinguished and prominent agents in this 
city and the proposition made to them that an association should be 
formed — an association having for its objects principally the promo- 
tion of fraternal feeling among agents of di£Eerent companies and the 
establishment upon common ground of a place where they could assem- 
ble and discuss and promote common interests. Mr. Ransom's life is 
a record of very many noble deeds, but I believe he has done nothing, 
he is likely to do nothing in the future which will crown him with such 
distinction as having given the initiative to that great movement which 
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has resulted in the assemblage of these men here to-day. ( Applause.) 
Gentlemen, we would be guilty of great neglect, we would fail to do 
ourselves a great honor, if we did not in some appropriate way ac- 
knowledge, and put on record the acknowledgement of our recogni- 
tion and appreciation of his great services. I therefore have been re- 
quested to propose an amendment to the Constitution of this Associ- 
ation whereby Mr. Ransom shall be elected to honorary membership in 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. (Applause.) 

The rules were suspended, and the amendment unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. (Cries of " Ransom, Ran- 
som") 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I do not know how we could have a better prelude before 
we enter upon the real business of the Association than for me to 
present to you Mr. Ransom, publisher of The Standard. 
Mr. Ransom — 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen : There are times in the lives of most 
of us, undoubtedly, when the tongue not only fails, but refuses to give 
that expression to the sentiments of the heart which we earnestly 
feel. For this compliment, for this recognition, for this honor, I ten- 
der you all my most sincere thanks. I see gathered in this room 
gentlemen with whom I have labored side by side in life under- 
writers' associations. The work under their administration was pros- 
perous. Life insurance under the auspices of the Life Underwriters' 
Associations has had an upbuilding, a prominence and a recognition 
given to it that it never had before. So far as any service that I may 
have rendered in this great work is concerned, I only regret that I 
could not have added to it and done still more in the way of faithful 
service. The organization of this National Association is the fruition 
of a hope that has existed within me for seven long years, that ulti- 
mately a National Association of the life insurance workers, the men 
who had built up the great business of life insurance in this country, 
should come together and organize just such an Association as you 
have organized here today. With the great amount of business you 
have to transact, and the lateness of the hour, I trust you will excuse 
me from any extended remarks. Again thanking you most sincerely for 
this honor, I bid you in your noble work God-speed one and all. 
(Applause.) 

The President — 

It is my pleasure now to present to you as the orator of this .morn* 
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ing's session, one who by his scholarship, culture and writing, ha» 
made his impression upon his day and generation. I present you Dr, 
J. A. Fowler of Philadelphia. (Applause.) 

Dr. Fowler — 

I wish to say by way of prelude that I think that the last incident 
which preceded my appearance here reflects the highest credit upon- 
this Association. My mind goes back at this monient to 1883. I was 
personally cognizant of some of the feelings, the wishes and aspira-> 
tions of Mr. Ransom to do something which might better our life in- 
surance work. He has succeeded in doing it, and this year 1890 adds 
to the work of 1883. This Association gives loving greeting to the 
founder of our life underwriter's associations, and as we rise on this 
occasion, from our dead selves to higher things, it is pleasant to note 
that this association says to the founder of this movement, ** Come 
along as we go up higher." 

This meeting comes out of, is an emanation from, the progress of 
life insurance. Such an assembling as this, in the purpose which actu- 
ates it, would not have been thought of twent/ years ago. It occurs 
in this time and place to have part along the lines of the onward, up- 
ward way. The life underwriters' associations of several cities or locali- 
iites, composed mainly of agents of companies, have had objects in 
view rather implied than expressed. They who formed the first asso-- 
ciation of the kind had no elaborate plan. They met that peace and 
good will might rule where discord and ill-contending had held sway. 
They met to do in the service of their calling as best they might be able 
to do — simply as best they might be able to do —and words of this 
purport were at the base of the organic law of the first association. 
There was, however, more wisdom in such wording than the utterers of 
it were aware of, but the substance of whatever was prescribed and 
whatever was done was this : Come, let us reason together; and one 
association after another came upon the stage so to reason. These life 
insurance unions judged as trade combinations, have the least of the 
nsual characteristics of such combining. The social features have 
transcended the business details; but with the meeting together of 
men whose lines of observation and work and interest lie in the same 
direction, there has arisen a community of thought, so to speak, to 
which differences in individual thinking are, in a degree, adjustable, or 
rather are, so far as practicable, to be adjusted for the common benefit.^ 
Today this community of thought is the conceiving of ways and means 
for the bettering of the field methods, for the correction of abuses, for 
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the elimination of wrongful competition, for the promotion of the prac- 
tice of life insurance by the people. The reasoning together has not 
been in vain, and the gain has come from antagonism of opinion as well 
as from harmony of opinion. 

For each one present, the first thought of the hour is his own posi- 
tion. He is to awaken to a comprehension of the significance of this 
convention. He is to realize that he confronts the greatest occasion of 
his insurance life. Apprehending how that problem is to be solved and 
difficulty met, he is to be strong in the consciousness that the oppor-' 
tunities are equal to the solution of the one, and the mastery of the 
other. 

It is proposed to join together the several local life underwriters* as- 
isociations ; this as a means whereby they can be of aid to one another, 
while each local body preserves its own distinctive individuality. Over 
part of a continent, from east to west, from north to south, hand will 
reach forth to clasp hand in mutual support and mutual effort ; each 
for all and all for each. 

The national organization of the respective associations means» 
however, the several bodies executing their functions with enlarging 
purpose. It behooves every association to have in the national repre- 
jsentation adequate and effective expression — for it is to be wtth the 
national body and the national body with it. It may be that all question 
between two associations, or among three or more associations, will 
have here their seats of judicature. This general council means more 
xioing by the respective associations ; with some rendering of account 
of what has been done. It means, ultimately, more showing of the op- 
portunities and the obstacles of each section of territory, and the char- 
acter of the same, in the life-insurance respect. A body which is to aid 
effectually, in bettering and advancing risk solicitations, correcting 
abuses, eliminating wrongful competition, and the more skillful intro- 
-duction of policy plans, must itself be in continuous receipt of in- 
formation as to current events and conditions. 

How can the National body be equal to such an undertaking ? is a 
question which well may be asked. It is, however, not a question to 
be answered now. What on this occasion is to be done is to make a 
beginning; not to make a consummation. What is to be done is to start 
what is to grow. The national organization is to be, of necessity must 
be, a development, not an instantaneous creation ; and this is, perhaps* 
the most important consideration for the local associations to have in 
-weighing the outcome of this convention. 

Capacity for organizing is the dominant, the supreme mental qualifi- 
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cation of the man of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
measure of result, of achievement, in their greatest attainment, is the 
proportion of skill which has been engaged in combining means and 
instruments — men, movements and concentration — towards the end 
in view. There is more potency in wise adaptation than in formal 
might. Whoever or whatever combines five persons to do as thoroughly 
what previously required six persons to do, gains the mastership. It 
is for the present experiment to advance towards the limit of organi- 
xability, while putting forth as present scope what will invite ready 
acquiescence and not what will incite controversy. 

Here, however, is to be established at the beginning an influence 
rather than an authority —an influence which will be in process incen- 
tive, advisory and diplomatically directive. Resting upon the availa- 
bilities and the practicabilities of the position, the construction should 
be sufficiently effective to secure some one mouthpiece from every 
local body at every convening of the national body. At the present 
stage it seems to be suggested that the action of the executive commit- 
tee should have incentive, and purpose, and objective, in and through 
communications secured by a committee of correspondence — the latter 
receiving and systematizing the periodical reports, inquiries and re- 
commendations sent in by the local associations. The Order of Busi- 
ness should reach to the extent of useful action ; but should first essay 
that which is most readily practicable. Besides, the executive com- 
mittee, as initiatory suggestions the foil owing standing committees may 
be worthy of analysis as to what they may lead up to : — 

Committee of Inquiry and Correspondence. 

Committee on Field Practices and Conditions. 

Committee on Legislation. 

Committee on Life Insurance Doctrines, Data, Benefits and Sociology. 

The last might be named the Educational Committee. 

The general council of the life underwriters' associations will do 
according as it shall be. In its scope it will be the several associations 
acting as one, and thereby they will advance to the leadership of the 
life insurance work of the country in respect to policy presentation and 
application. 

Our national body can be beneficial only in its own sphere. Its ofiice 
will not embrace algebraic formulse, computation of theorems, techni- 
cal construction, nor forming of policy clauses, but it will make the end 
and the utility of these instrumentalities. The beneficences and the 
economics of the art and practice of life insurance will be its directing 
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guides, its inculcations, its enforcements, its demonstrations. It will 
not work out hypothesis, but conviction. 

In retrospective glance and prospective reflection we say, the ezperi' 
mental stage of life insurance has passed, the period of the absolutely 
secure policy and augmenting accumulation is now in its course, and 
the era of the ideal life insurance is coming. These three are one, with 
different expression or phenomenon, according to the time. Normally, 
life insurance is advancing, and has been advancing from merely a pay- 
ment upon death happening, irrespective of what is called insurable in- 
terest, to the protection of the creditor, thence onward to the protec- 
tion of the family, and it is now onward from the protection of the 
family to the protection of society. In- the present relation of such 
contemplation, life insurance is to be taken in hand by the new organ- 
ization as a broadening subject. The word has gone forth, and it is 
now upon its creative way, that this great support, this great uplifting,, 
has benefaction for all the living as well as for the nominees or heirs of 
decedents. This organization is to meet, to lead the facile adapta- 
tion of the endowment principle to the exigencies of humanity. By 
endowment, thrift sits crowned, on the height of human endeavor, with 
the lustre of its grandest aggrandizement. There is induction in per- 
sonal condition as well as in electricity. What betters some ot us, in 
less degree betters or affects the rest of us, though no medium of trans-- 
mission be discerned. From the depths where the suffering and the- 
sorrowing sit despoiled, these sad ones take their way up the hills of 
rescue, without the consciousness of their rescuers I Upon those hills- 
a brighter sun seems shining now. I greet the new life insurance body 
and guard as it comes into the light of the new day I Hail to the morn- 
ing's dawn ! 

Mr. Tilden Blodgett — 

I move, Mr. President, that the thanks of the Association be pre* 
sen ted to Dr. Fowler for his eloquent and instructive address. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On motion of Mr. W. H. Dyer the Association adjourned 
to lo A. M. Thursday. 



The Excursion Down the Bay. 

At the conclusion of the morning's exercises the delegates- 
reinforced by members of the Boston association, were con- 
veyed on board the steamer J. Putnam Bradlee, which the 
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city of Boston had generously placed at the disposal of the 
committee for the afternoon, and enjoyed a trip down the 
harbor. A better day could not have been desired, a cool, 
lively breeze happily tempering the fierceness of the sun, and 
land, sky and sea looked their best. It was intended to 
proceed as far as Minot's Ledge, but the several stops made 
rendered it out of the question, and Point Allerton only was 
reached. 

After remaining long enough at Deer Island to relieve the 
boat of some passengers, whose presence had been hitherto 
unsuspected, and who had not been permitted to mingle 
with the throng, or partake of the appetizing chowder and 
the succulent clam, which constituted the lunch and paved 
the way for further gastronomic delights, an attack was made 
on Fort Warren, by invitation of the commanding officer, 
Major Sinclair, in whose absence, Capt. Scantling, next in 
command, and Dr. McCreary did the honors, and received 
the delegation with a broadside of cordiality and courtesy. 
The exterior and interior of the fortress were duly inspected, 
and for the delectation of the visitors a gun with a new 
patent carriage was given an experimental discharge. Had 
the Governor been present, as had been expected, there 
would have been a salute of 21 guns, but the deficiency was 
supplied by a camera fiend who was allowed to " ricochet " 
his focal grapeshot upon the upturned countenances and 
manly forms of the 105 underwriters present. On depart- 
ure, the courtesy of the officers was recognized in a fitting 
manner, and the party sat down to dinner. All the delica- 
cies of the season were present in person, and when these 
were cleared away in short order, the friendships which had 
been pledged in the morning were cemented in a pleasant 
interchange of after dinner thoughts, and toasts were drunk 
to all worthies, the '* delegation from Nebraska ** being heard 
from at intervals of five minutes or less. 
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In short, the afternoon in thoroughness of enjoyment and 
genial fellowship, was all that the most sanguine anticipation 
could have pictured, and the excursion will doubtless remain 
in the minds of all who participated, as a particularly pleas- 
ant incident of the convention, a result largely due to the 
excellent management of Col. Hedges, ably seconded by his 
colleagues of the Association. x 

Second Day's Proceedings. 

The Convention reassembled at Room 12, in the Parker House, on 
Thursday morning, June 19th, pursuant to adjournment. 

The President— 

The hour to which the Association adjourned having arrived, the 
Association will be in order. Is there any business to come before 
the Association before we proceed to the special assignment for this 
hour ? Any general business is now in order. 
Mr. Ashbrook — 

Mr. President, it comes to my knowledge incidentally that one of 
the committees is in the rear part of the room, and with your permis- 
sion I will inform them that you are now ready to entertain business. 
I think it is their intention to present something for consideration. 

Mr. Biggert, Chairman of the Nominating Committee — 

Mr. Chairman, am I in order ? 

The President — 
Mr. Biggert, of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Biggert — 

I would like to state to you that yesterday, in making the nomina- 
tions, we omitted the Mutual Life. It was entirely unintentional. Mr. 
Blodgett sent in fourteen or fifteen members to hurry us' up, and 
we had about thirty-two minutes to make twenty-four or twenty-five 
nominations. Now I would ask to have the name of Mr. Charles H. 
Ferguson, of Chicago, added to the executive committee. 
The President- 
Mr. Biggert, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, corrects the 
report of yesterday by, stating that inadvertently the name of Mr. 
Ferguson, of Chicago, was left off the list of the Executive Committee. 
Is it your pleasure to receive this supplementary report as part of the 
report of the Committee ? 
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The supplementary report was unanimously accepted on 
a yea and nay vote, and the announcement of the result of 
the vote was greeted with applause. 

The President — 

Is there any other husiness, gentlemea ? The chair awaits any order. 
I have been requested to state that there will be a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this national association in this room immedi- 
ately after adjournment. lam also requested to state that the secre- 
tary has upon his desk copies of the constitution and by-laws, and if 
any member desires he can have them. 

Is there any business to come before the association before taking 
up the special order of the morning ? If not, it gives me great pleasure 
to present to you as the orator of the morning Hon. Charlton T. Lewis^ 
of New York. 

Mr. Lewis — 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters: — I thank you heartily for this very kind reception, and 
if I am unable to present to you any matured thoughts which are worthy 
of it, you will know, I am sure, that it is not for want of respect for the 
Association or of a desire to do so, but simply because the exacting 
duties of a peculiarly laborous profession have prevented it of late, and 
because if I had the most elaborate essay in the world to present to 
you this morning, I should certainly, by the heat of the morning, be 
strongly tempted to ask leave to print and be excused. But you have 
had no doubt a vast deal of practical discussion among yourselves in 
the several local associations, and far more in the social movements 
and intercourse of daily life ; you have had discussions with regard to 
all practical work of the Association and of its individual members, and 
it becomes my duty this morning, partly by the dictation of your com- 
mittee and partly by a semi-enforced choice, to endeavor to suggest to 
you a few ideas of a more general — perhaps I might even say more 
abstract — character, relating to your business. 

Now it seems to me it is always a desirable thing for us to rise above 
the details of ordinary life, and get into the social principles which 
underlie or which overshadow our daily work. It is always desirable 
for us to elevate the pursuits of every day by lifting them into connec- 
tion with the great forces which permeate and constitute the life of our 
civilization. And if there is any pursuit known among men which ia 
worthy of such treatment as this, which will reward such treatment as 
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this, I hold that it is the pursuit of those whose business and whose 
duty it is to make known among men the advantage of life insurance. 
(Applause). This is the point which in its social and in its philosophi- 
cal aspects I wish to make clear to you today by a few suggestibns, 
rather than by attempting any matured or complete development of it. 

In the first place, I hold that the social value of life insurance 
is great as an organizing principle in society, and this is a point 
which has been less noted than some others. You are all suffi- 
ciently familiar with the general theory which all students of the his- 
tory of civilization have taught us, with regard to the elements which 
constitute true social progress among men. You know that it consists 
of a specialization of the duties of the individual which goes on until 
society reaches the great complexity of organization and the conse- 
quent great mutual interdependence of its members which we see 
around us and among ub today. Now the philosophical thought 
which underlies all sound theories of civilization is just this, that all 
progress goes on to make the individual more helpless, more dependent 
in so far as he stands alone, and by the very fact which makes the in- 
dividual more helpless and more dependent on others, it makes the 
volume of society more potent in accomplishing all its good. (Ap- 
plause). 

Now this is the thought — I am not getting too far from the subject; 
remember it has a very pertinent application to the idea which is before 
us, and let us see what it is. You know in the infancy of society a man 
who supports his family has everything to do. He cuts down his own 
trees, he builds his own cabin, he cultivates his own fields, he sews his 
own clothes, and with the help of his family he does all these things 
with that degree of skill which nature, education and practice have con- 
ferred upon him ; and he is able to obtain from nature a mere beggarly 
subsistence for himself and those dependent upon him by practicing 
this work of Jack-of -all* trades. But suppose you or I, with a family de- 
pendent upon us, were today placed in a state of nature suddenly. With 
all the accomplishments of civilization and all that it has done for us, 
with all the experience and knowledge of these twenty centuries of 
progress behind us, suppose we were planted in such a position today, 
would it be in our power to build houses, to cultivate fields, to make 
clothes, to shelter ourselves, and to do everything necessary for the 
support of our family ? I rather suspect some of us would starve mis- 
erably before we would reach the point of self support. The 
individual has become helpless by the progress of society. He is un- 
able to do that which he could do once ; and it is the whole fabric of 
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society and not the indiTidoal which has become potent to carry on ita 
great work and set in motion its great forces. 

Now what is the meaning of this when we come to our practical 
work today ? Where do we embody this idea and where do we see it 
embodied and efficient ? Before some audiences I should be almost 
afraid to mention the word which in our modem society embodies, ex- 
emplifies and carries out the idea which I have suggested. But all of you 
who are here are by your lives, your habits of life, and by your knowl- 
edge sufficiently versed in social thought to take me at my word. I say 
that the idea of the corporation, the fact of the corporation, the 
organization of the corporation, is that which embodies this idea and 
carries it out in our modem society. Now there is a great deal of 
prejudice against corporations. 

The name excites prejudice in some quarters and in some communi' 
ties and we hear a great deal said about their heartlessness, about 
their encroachment, about the danger that lies in them to the liberty of 
the individual citizen, about the warfare which they carry on against 
honest labor, and multitudes of things of this kind which you know 
and I know are entirely without foundation so far as the general idea 
and work of corporations is concerned. And I wish distinctly to lay 
down this fundamental principle of progress and civilization, that the 
corporation embodies the idea of the nineteenth century and the idea on 
which all the future progress and hopefulness of humanity depend. 

Now what is the idea of the corporation ? It is nothing more nor less 
than the idea of associated action. Let us suppose that all human 
society consisted of two or three families. Let us suppose that those 
families enter into a covenant with one another binding all those 
upon whom they depend for their subsistence and life, providing that 
in case of the death of the head of one family, the savings, the capital, 
the earning^, of the others shall be pro rata at its service for its sup- 
port. What is the result ? 

We have constituted the whole community into a corporation, and 
that corporation proceeding by regular principles has eliminated from 
society one of the great dangers to which it is exposed. 

Now let us move one step further. I want to call this point to your 
attention in order that it may be impressed clearly on your minds, and 
that is that the benefits in general of such corporate or associate action 
are not limited by the direct, immediate, and visible advantages of it in 
particular cases ; and, to apply it to our own cases, that which we are 
here to consider today, I wish to point out the fact that the benefits of 
a life insurance organization in a community are not limited or 
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measured bj the aggregate benefits done to individuals in the payment 
of their policies. Now take these two or three families that I spoke of* 
Suppose the contract matures, one of the heads of the families actually 
dies, the family that was bereaved was supported by the earnings of 
the other families that were there. Then everybody would see what 
an advantage had accrued to that community as a whole, from the ele- 
mentary life insurance practiced among them. And everybody sees 
when we present to them in individual cases and instances, this — that 
the other families which have been left forsaken through the death of 
those on whom they are dependent, and have received the benefits of 
life insurance from our companies— when we present such instances 
as this, everybody sees it and we are prone to talk of these things and 
point them out as if they were the essential and the entire amount 
of the benefit conferred upon society by life insurance. 

But it is nothing of the sort. The very point to which I wish to call 
your attention is this. If that contract never had matured, if during 
the whole period of productive life the heads of those families had gone 
on accumulating property, if those families had been left comfortable 
simultaneously with the death at mature age of their heads, and the 
contract had terminated in that way without any necessity of an ad- 
justment finally of their pecuniary relations among them, what then is 
the net outcome of that elementary insurance organization ? That is 
the question we want to ask ourselves, and I wish to say to you that 
there is a benefit which we have not sufficiently appreciated and which 
grows greater and greater in our thoughts the more we study it. The 
very fact of associated action, the very existence of a contract which 
brings home to me my dependence upon my neighbor and to my 
neighbor his dependence upon me, the very fact of a community of 
interest and therefore of sympathy established in that society, is a 
fact that sweetens the labors of daily life, that gives an inspiration to 
all the efforts of daily work, that makes life more earnest, more com- 
fortable, and gives hope to the whole race that is engaged in it. (Ap- 
plause). 

Now here is what I mean by an organizing force in society on the 
part of life insurance ; and if you look at the vast dimensions which 
have been reached in our day by the organization of these companies 
and by the funds that are entrusted to them, and the vast number of 
families, swelling towards a million even in this country, who are now 
looking upon this as their sheet anchor against a certain form of dis- 
tress and privation, it is almost impossible for us to conceive of the 
importance of this organization as a power in society for completing it^ 
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for effecting this consciousness which we feel of a community of in* 
terests among ourselves, and so promoting the advance of the time 
foreseen by that Mind which made '* mankind to be one mighty f amily» 
Himself our Father and the world our home." (Applause). 

But there is another point in the social value of life insurance which 
some may regard as of still higher importance than that which I have 
vaguely suggested and shadowed forth to you ; and that is one which 
has been among some minds— and here I am not speaking for the 
benefit of you who are students of the subject, for I know that this is 
all A, B, C, to you, but perhaps the echo of my words may reach some 
others who have been deluded even in this day upon the subject. 
There has been a strange misapprehension in some minds— and I 
don't know but some of those gentlemen I see before me are old 
enough to remember a time when it was made a serious objection to 
canvassers for life insurance policies in civilized communities, that the 
whole business of life insurance is a gambling game ; that it is a trans- 
action in which you make a bet and you must die to win it. I caii le- 
member very well, and it is not so long ago but many a younger man 
than I could remember it, when life insurance solicitors were turned 
out of houses and offices in the city of New York on conscientious 
grounds, and when religious newspapers questioned whether on the 
whole it was not an attack upon that faith that every man ought to 
feel in the providence of God, to attempt to guard against death by 
having his life insured. We hear less of that nowadays, but still there 
is in many minds a vague feeling of the kind, and even some educated 
men feel that there is more or less of a close link between the business 
of life insurance and the business of gambling. 

You see how that grows up, because the mathematics of the 
subject are founded upon the doctrine of chances; and so it has been 
the custom, it was the custom with our old friend, the venerable actu- 
ary who founded the Massachusetts department of supervision here, 
the first commissioner ; it was a practice with him to discuss freely 
the bet that was made by everybody who had his life insured, and he 
attempted to simplify the matter by telling a man how he bet and what 
the stake was and what the chances of the game were. And so this 
idea has become rooted in many minds. Now it is an idea which we 
ought to take up in our daily work, and point out the fact that the 
connection between life insurance and hazard or gambling is precisely 
this: That the life insurance principle is the precise antithesis of 
gambling, that the whole business of life insurance aims to extirpate 
from the world chance and hazard so far as the destinies of families 
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and the dependence of widows and children is upon chance. (Ap- 
plause.) The object is to remove from us the dangers which acciden' 
tal, sudden or unexpected death always hold up before the man, 
whoever he may be, of enterprise, of labor, of industry, who has a. 
family to support. 

Now how do we show this? We show this by reasoning which is 
familiar to you in every way, and it is not necessary to review it in f nil, 
but simply to point out this fact, that every hazard which we can cal- 
culate is represented in life insurance ; every principle of chance that 
we can calculate is represented there, but it id represented by its pre- 
cise moral contrary, by the effort to eliminate that chance from life. 
If a man is supporting a family, is working to earn his livinji:, knows 
not what the future may be for him, sees before him but one great 
danger, that before his work is done, he may be prematurely cut off, 
and desires to insure his family against that risk, then surely the whol6 
process is one of eliminating a danger, of removing a chance and a. 
hazard, and every calculation which looks to this, while it may rest 
upon the same principles as the calculations which control the gam- 
bling game, nevertheless is precisely in every moral aspect its oppo- 
site. (Applause.) 

Some have called it an anti-bet, a hedge, in the game of life. But it 
is not even this in technical terms, because it is not an attempt to 
relieve a man from the danger of some hazard which he has voluntar- 
ily run ; but it is simply a contrivance by which he relieves himself 
from that hazard to which he is exposed by forces entirely beyond his 
control. In other words, it is the carrying out of the part of wisdom, 
of foresight, by eliminating those hazards which depend upon that 
which wisdom or foresight can determine. 

Gentlemen, these two thoughts are all that I am going to trouble you 
with this morning. The Idea that life insurance in its present form, 
and above all in that ideal and perfected form for which you are strug- 
gling by your professional lives, is an organizing force in society and is 
directly in the line of that progress which is best represented by our 
present civilization ; and, in the second place, that life insurance is di- 
rect war against the inevitable hazards of life, and therefore has a high 
moral value in society as an elimination of the hazards to which men 
are involuntarily exposed, and therefore is a means of cultivating all 
the virtues which war against the hazards that men assume voluntarily. 
(Applause.) 

These two thoughts seem to me to lift your profession above the 
ordinary level of business life. They seem to me to give it a character 
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and an inspiration which enables all those who belong to it to feel that 
it is an honor to hold that membership. And above all it seems to me 
that such thoughts are pertinent in the organization of an association 
like this, because they are thoughts which point directly to that brother- 
hood, that sympathy, on which all association ought to be founded ; 
and there is no profession, I am sure, in which the idea of brotherhood 
is better realized, better stimulated, better upheld, by the work for which 
the profession is organized. (Loud applause.) 

The President — 

Gentlemen, the subject of the address of Mr. Lewis is now before 
you for any further discussion or suggestion. 

Mr. W. H. Dyer — 

I wish to move you, Mr. President, that by a rising vote this Asso- 
ciation extend its thanks to Hon. Charlton T. Lewis for his scholarly 
and eloquent address before us this morning. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried by a 
rising vote. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

Mr. President, I think the members find themselves in such perfect 
agreement with the statements and principles developed by the elo- 
quent speaker of the morning, and the subject has been treated by him 
80 exhaustively, that I think there remains little to be said. And now I 
speak of something of which I am more certain — the characteristic 
modesty of insurance agents, I am afraid would deter them from at- 
tempting any further discussion of this subject this morning, and there- 
fore, if it meets with the approbation of the members, I move that we 
proceed with the regular order. 

The motion was seconded and carried on a yea and nay 

vote. 1 

The President — 

The next order of business is the selection of the time and place of 
the next meeting, and we have a communication which the Secretary 
will now read. 

The Secretary read the following letter — 

JuNB 19, 1890. — ^To the National Association of Life Underwriters 
in Convention Assembled. 

Gentlemen : —'The Michigan Life Insurance Agents' Association, by 
unanimous action, do most respectfully and cordially invite this Na- 
tional Association to accept our earnest invitation to select the city of 
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Detroit as the place for our next annual meeting, and enjoy the hos- 
pitalities of our Association. We want you to come. Our heartiest 
welcome will await you. Your faithful servants. 

The Michigan Association, through their delegates, W. H. Harrah, 
Chairman. 

The President — 

What action will you take upon the communication ? What is the 
pleasure of the Association ? 

Mr. Dillon, of New Hampshire — 

I move you that the communication be received, and that we accept 
the invitation, and that the next annual meeting be held in Detroit. 

Mr. Haskell, of New York — 

On behalf of New York, with every desire to extend to Detroit the cour- 
tesy, the labor, the expense of providing for our entertainment at the next 
meeting of this Association, with every confidence in their willingness 
and their ability to serve us, the question yet in my mind is as to whether 
Detroit is necessarily the best place to give to this Association ( to use 
a slang phrase) its second wind. We have made a good start here, an 
excellent start, much better than my most sanguine expectations led me 
to believe was possible. At the same time I do believe that with the 
prestige of a large organization behind us, with the prestige of the fact 
that the New York Association through a portion of its membership 
was primarily with Philadelphia and Boston, the mover in the accom- 
plishment of this organization at this time, believing also that by rea- 
son of location, considering what we have rather than what we 
hope to have as to other associations connected with this National As- 
sociation, that we are more central with reference to these associations, 
and that, therefore, we are more likely to secure a large, enthusiastic 
and satisfactory meeting, I therefore suggest the substitution of the 
name of New York for Detroit in the resolution presented. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Kellogg, of Chicago — 

I suppose now we come to the most important business which 
we have to transact. We are organized, and the organization is well 
done. It occurs to me that in selecting a site the question of who is 
entitled to it does not arise. It is purely and simply a question of what 
is in the future for the best interests of this new born confederation 
which we have organized. We find illustrations and to some extent 
evidences which can guide us in this meeting. 

We have a unanimous attendance of those associations which were 
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fonned up to the time the meeting was called with the exception of 
Kansas City. Omaha is represented, I am happy to say, and that is 
the farthest west of any association we have. I think I must differ 
from what Mr. Haskell said when he said it is not so much what we 
hope to have as what we have to depend upon. I think it is quite the 
reverse. I think in our work it is what we hope to have which we shall 
depend upon rather than what we have, and it seems very clear and 
very reasonable to suppose that during the next year there will be 
formed a number of State associations, which will constitute the in- 
terest which will then exist one year from today. Now these associa- 
tions, if formed at all, will be formed in the West. I see no reason 
why the work commenced in Boston, where the foundation was laid, 
which in the nature of it will spread into nearer states — I see no rea- 
son why with the impetus which is given to it and will be given to it 
by this National organizaiton, we will not in the next twelve months 
spread out so as to reach the Pacific coast. I do not think there can be 
a doubt but what San Francisco, Portland, will follow the example of 
these and organize State associations. Then when we have our next 
national meeting the thing to consider is, where is it best to locate it. I 
don't see that there is so much of honor connected with the going of 
the Association to New York or Detroit. On the other hand, it lays 
us under an obligation to whoever serves us, whoever entertains us 
which we of course recognize cheerfully ; but I do not see that we can 
confer any honor or special benefit upon any location by voting to hold 
the next meeting there. 

The question is purely what is best for the interests of the work in 
which this Association is engaged. The work, the structure, is yet to 
be built. As I said a moment ago, you laid the foundation in Boston 
and other stones were placed upon it, New York and Pittsburg and 
finally Chicago came into line. But this is only one-half of the founda- 
tion of the arch which must be built and will be, and whenever it is 
reared from the Atlantic to the Pacific it centres geographically in or 
about Chicago. We will put workmen into the quarry who will bring 
out a stone and fit it and place it where it belongs to help support and 
strengthen the work which we are all engaged in. I am authorized by 
the committee representing our association to invite and urge that the 
location for the next annual meeting be in Chicago. Whatever logic 
or reason is involved in this which applies to Detroit applies alike to 
Chicago. We do not ask it because we do not want Detroit to have it. 
We do not want it unless it is best that we should have it. If it comes 
to Chicago I need not say that we have facilities which are undoubted 
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to entertain and facilitate what may be required of us. Then again, 
there is another thought which we should not lose sight of, as Mr. 
Haskell remarked. Next year is the time when this institution gets 
its second send off. It is going to be a pretty trying time. We have 
associated a great many things in this organization, and if they come 
through and our hopes and anticipations are realized, then next yearwe 
are doubly or trebly strong. There is to be the test. I will say noth- 
ing in regard to facilities for entertainment; but let us look right 
squarely at it from a business point. I move that Chicago be substi- 
tuted for New York in the amendment which has been offered. 

Mr. Blodgett, of New York — 

I would like to say that I arose a few moments ago before our good 
friend from Chicago did. Failing to be recognized first I rise now to 
say what I desire to say. * 

We have heard that *' Westward the course of empire takes its 
way ; " but it does not take it, and never did take it in the history of 
this country, by making a jump from New England to the West. It 
generally goes slowly or has gone slowly. The East has gone to the 
Middle States, and from there to the West, and so on to the far West. 
I rise to second Mr. Haskell's suggestion of changing the place of 
meeting as suggested by the kind invitation extended by Detroit, to 
New York. It is not a question, I think, as to which will be able to 
better entertain the Association, because I think that all the cities 
would put forth their best efforts to entertain us as far as they can. 
But I think that New York, being the middle, nearer as Mr. Haskell 
has said, to more of the associations that are at present organized, 
(and, as I understand, several in the East will be organized within the 
year), I hope that the Association will allow me to make the motion 
that we lay upon the table the letter of the Detroit Association, un- 
til an informal vote is taken as to where — what locality — will be the 
place for the next meeting. I would like first to get an idea as to how 
the delegates feel. I would not like to show any discourtesy in saying 
that we would not accept the kind invitation so generously extended 
from Detroit, but I^make the motion that the letter be laid on the table 
and that an informal vote be taken as to what is the sense of the meet- 
ing as to where the next place of meeting shall be. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

I would like to ask the legal effect of an informal vote ; the phrase 
is vague. 
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The President — 

I understood by the motion that it was merely an informal ex- 
pression of opinion. 

Mr. Blodgett — 

Yes, sir. I call for the vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The motion was seconded, a yea and nay vote was taken, 
and the motion did not prevail. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

According to the constitution, upon the call of two members a ques* 
tion will be decided by yea and nay roll call of the different associa- 
tions, each association casting one vote. I give notice of my intention 
to make that call when the final vote is taken, and the reasons for it in 
my mind are so proper and obvious that I won't detain you with ex- 
plaining them. It occurs to me as the most satisfactory way of dis- 
posing of this question — and I do not wish to indicate any preference, 
indeed, I am quite aware that each one of the propositions made has 
many good reasons to sustain it, so that perhaps there would not be 
▼ery much risk in shutting our eyes and adopting anyone of them. My 
proposition is that, by motion we resolve that that place shall be se- 
lected which receives a majority of the votes cast. I have no doubt 
that like a great many other gentlemen in this room, I have a first 
choice and I have a decided second choice ; and if my first choice is 
not successful, I would like to have the opportunity of contributing my 
vote in some way to secure my second choice. There are three places 
named. There may be other places. The result of a vote upon them^ 
if it is to be decided simply by the highest number of votes cast for a 
particular location, is to my mind very indefinite. If I am in order, 
I move that the three places be voted upon, and that the place receive 
ing the majority of the whole number cast shall be selected. 

Mr. Brown of New York — 

Before that vote is taken, I would like to ask the gentleman here if, 
ont of consideration for Chicago, they will not limit their choice to the 
two cities of New York and Detroit; for as everybody knows, 
although Chicago is willing to undertake most anything, she has got 
her hands full. (Lraughter.) She has no money or energy left to spare 
for the life underwriters. Therefore I hope each gentleman voting 
will vote for either New York or Detroit. 

Mr. Janney, of Chicago — 
I am sure that those here who know me wUl bear out my statement 
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that I rise to claim nothing for Chicago, but it is in itself the place for 
the next meeting of the National Life Underwriters' Association. I am 
scarcely a Chicago man, having been there but four years ; but from the 
limited chance for observation that I have had, I never yet have known 
Chicago to have her hands full, and I do not think she would even if 
fihe should undertake the stupendous task of entertaining this associa- 
tion. I may not be a delegate to that convention. I should be glad, 
however, to be on the outskirts and have the pleasure of shaking hands 
with many gentlemen whose acquaintance I have here formed. I claim 
nothing for Chicago as Chicago. I am here to claim from this associa- 
tion that action which will best forward the real interest that has caused 
its formation, the upbuilding, the uplifting, the purifying and the per- 
fecting of the great underwriting work in life insurance in this country. 
(Applause.) Now Chicago has the reputation of being a bad town, and 
I guess it is not as good as it ought to be; but I think our own news- 
papers are largely responsible for painting it a little blacker than it de- 
serves to be. 
A voice — 

Won't you substitute red for black ? 
Mr. Janney — 

Probably red is a good suggestion. I would say, however, that we can 
Bay a good deal against some of the practices that prevail in the conduct 
of our profession in that city and in the large territory that is tributary 
to it. With all respect to all other localities (and I have a just appre- 
hension from the assemblage I find here that life insurance is strongly 
represented everywhere), it is a fact that Chicago is very strongly repre- 
sented in the leading companies of the country, and those Chicago agen- 
4:ies control large territories, and perforce exercise a large. influence in 
the great country beyond Chicago as well as the country this side which 
is tributary to Chicago ; and I believe there would an influence arise 
from the holding of this convention in Chicago — you might say in Joliet 
or in Milwaukee, if you choose, because those cities are right in the 
centre that most needs the effect that would be worked by the presence 
of this organization there. I do not want any gentleman to suppose for 
a moment that Chicago has any half hearted desire for the presence of 
this association there next year. We will welcome you gladly and will 
take just as good care of you as we can ; and as I said before, I do not 
know that Chicago ever had her hands full, and I think she would proba- 
bly be equal to that occasion. But for the best interests of the life in. 
fiurance business I hope that the next meeting of this association will be 
held in the Mississippi Valley, and I believe that Chicago is the central 
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point from which the greatest good woald radiate. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two motions pending, I think, but I want to put upon record that Mr. 
Kellogg's motion to substitute the city of Chicago for that of Detroit 
shall have a second, and I second Mr. Kellogg's motion. 

Mr. Brown — 

I personally am very much gratified that the gentleman from Chicago 
has put this question before you just as he has. But I do not think this 
is a missionary organization. I do not think it is our duty to go out 
there because the suburbs of Chicago need us. I think we should go 
where the association will get the greatest impetus, so that at its third 
meeting it will be national in effect as well as in character. I think that 
inasmuch as the gentleman has suggested, at least, that there are 
moral questions involved, the settlement of these is very safe in your 
hands, because I have not a particle of fear when it comes to comparing 
the morals of Chicago and New York. 

A Delegate — 

I want to say that I think this is a work that is bound to go on to the 
West. We all know that the getting of the anti-rebate law is one of our 
greatest undertakings. We have not got it yet in Illinois. They have 
got it in Iowa, and I know that the getting of that rebate law by legisla- 
tion is the direct effect of the organization of the institution. Now if we 
hope to carry on the work, we want to encourage the formation of these 
state institutions, and by them gain the results that we want, and where 
we want them very much is not in Chicago, but San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, Portland Oregon, and all those places. 

Mr. Harrah, of Detroit — 

As Michigan people are interested in life insurance, our association 
and our delegates have much to say in favor of Detroit as the place for 
the next annual meeting, which would benefit life insurance, as we 
believe, so far as locality is concerned, more than it would receive from 
any other section of the country, not excepting New York, not except- 
ing Chicago. Wherever the association goes we will go with it ; there 
is no division here. There is just a difference of expression. We want 
this, and we only want to say now that our pleasure here in this conven- 
tion at the unanimity of all of these gentlemen coming here from so many 
states, and representing so many associations, it seems to me has never 
been equalled since the apostles met in their first general convention at 
Jerusalem. (Laughter and applause.) You can read all about it in the 
fifteenth chapter of Acts. Now, gentlemen, our desire has been since 
February, 1887, to have this meeting. We passed resolutions then in 
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regard to this thing and we have dwelt upon this subject in our associa- 
tion. We have swept everything out of the way. We are prepared. 
We have the foundation laid for this national convention to assemble at 
Detroit, and we think that the best results that possibly can arise out of 
the convention would be there, on account of our having the foundation, 
laid, so that this convention can go on and carry out its work. Gentle- 
men, our confidence, our faith in this looks to you. We want you to 
help us out. We cannot feel happy on this occasion unless we can have 
the next annual meeting at Detroit ; though, if we cannot have it, we will 
go wherever you say, and support you. (Applause.) 

A Delegate — 

I want to throw in just one thought that you will all see, and that is 
the pleasantness, sociability and harmony that we have seen here in 
Boston. Now my suggestion before you go on with the question is on 
this one point. We here in the east like everything our way, but I think 
with regard to Detroit that we can well afford to let the pendulum swing 
one way one year and the other way the next, and for my part I would 
like to see a majority of the votes cast that way this year. I like the 
idea of alternating from the east to the west. 

Mr. Blodgett — 

I would just like to say one word in answer to what has been said 
from Detroit and Chicago. I thoroughly agree with our friends from 
Detroit that the proper place to hold the next annual convention is in a 
state where they have the anti-rebate law decided, because an influence 
will be brought to bear upon the association by the sending of delegates 
there. I have no doubt that there will be delegates go home from this 
association to their own associations, and the outcome will be that some 
anti-rebate law will be passed in their states. If the next convention is 
held in a state where there is an anti-rebate law it will do equally more 
good, and therefore I wish you would consider, leaving entirely out of 
the question Chicago, that the influence would not be as good upon the 
delegates visiting in any location as it would if they visited states 
having an anti-rebate law. Now, with all justice to Detroit, we in New 
York are stronger than Detroit, and it one man can exert an influence, 
how much more can a number of men? Our association is one hundred 
strong ; we are in a state where there is an anti-rebate law. We will try 
and exert our influence upon all the delegates so as to send them home 
imbued with the spirit of having an anti-rebate law passed. We can do 
this better because there are more of us. Our good friend from the east 
has said, let the pendulum swing. I say yes, but it has got to cross the 
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middle first. Therefore I hope you will vote in favor of the meeting 
being held in New York City. We will promise you not only as good 
entertainment as you can get anywhere, but it will result in greater good 
for the association. 

Mr. Kendall, of Cleveland — 

If this association were to consult its comfort and pleasure, it would 
hold its next meeting in that beautiful city by the Lake, Cleveland. But 
Cleveland waives her claim at this time. We have no particular desire 
to draw this convention to our city unless this convention should choose 
to come there. When we come to speak of the central location of our 
town you will find that for the convenience of the convention in travel 
we even have an advantage over Detroit. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that Detroit has taken action on this matter, and that Detroit, as we 
all know, is a beautiful city, and that the Detroit people here desire we 
should come there, as Michigan has her law well enforced, we are willing 
to waive all claim, and the united voice of Cleveland is for the city of 
Detroit. 

Mr. Holway, of Boston — 

It seems to me that there is a point that we can act upon primarily in 
this matter. We have thus far been a unit in our action, and we want to 
remain a unit in all that we may do. I would propose that, as the para- 
mount thing for us, we decide first whether the next convention shall be 
held in the west or in the east, before a vote is taken as to any special 
association or location. When we have done that, we will get a clear 
understanding of the feelings of the association. Boston has nothing 
further to say than just that much, that we would like to know just 
exactly how the feeling of the association runs in reference to the next 
meeting being in the west or being in the east. 

A Delegate — 

I rise for information. Will the Chair instruct us as to the exact 
status of the motion of Mr. Ashbrook, and if it does not cover essen- 
tially the point the gentleman wishes to bring out ? Does it not require 
a majority vote to determine the location ? 

The President — 

The motion before the house is that we take an informal expressicm of 
opinion upon the three cities, Chicago, Detroit and New York ; and that 
when the final vote is taken it is to be taken by a decision upon a majority 
vote. Mr. Holway moves to amend that we first take an informal 
expression as to whether it shall be east or west. 
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Mr. Blodgett — 

I think Mr. Holway has made one mistake. New York is not in the 
east. The first annual meeting has been held in the east. We claim 
New York is not east, and therefore we claim the injustice of the 
motion ; I think it is not right to decide that we are eastern people. 

Mr. Roeder from Nebraska — 

Gentlemen of the Convention, — I believe we started out on the broad 
basis that this national association knows neither an east or west, a north 
or south, and we are all here for the common good. I would dislike very 
much to see an amendment carried that we should now limit it either to 
the east or the west. We have established an organization the benefits 
of which are virtually a vast clearing house. It is a medium whereby 
both the companies and the policyholders, the people themselves, are 
reached. Now as for the west, Nebraska, or Omaha, as you may place 
it, is virtually and properly as well termed the middle as Chicago or De- 
troit, or the cities in that circuit. But while Omaha and the western 
cities are each in their particular realm able and ready and willing to give 
this association a hearty greeting, a hearty welcome, and it would be for 
the benefit of the order, still I believe that when we decide on the locality 
it should be at that point where we would meet the largest number of 
companies, the largest number of institutions which are sending out del- 
egates and being represented. I believe for the first year or two you 
should not come to the far west, where we have perhaps one, or at the 
outside, two large companies. I believe that the east have the corpora 
tions, and that by meeting the companies, getting their views, and an 
interchange of expression among the delegates, that there would be the 
best place to hold the convention. I therefore hope that if we do act on 
that amendment it will be for the east. 

The President — 

The question is upon the amendment ofifered by Mr. Holway of Bos- 
ton, that we first give expression as to whether the convention be held 
in the east or the west. 

A yea and nay vote was taken and the amendment was 
declared not adopted. 

The President — 

The question now comes upon the original motion by Mr. Ashbrook 
of Philadelphia, and on that motion he has called for the yeas and nays. 
The constitution provides that in case the delegates from two associations 
call for the yeas and nays, the roll will be called. 
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Mr. Fairbanks of Maine — 

The time has gone by when we should talk of east and west and 
sections, and I hope when we come to vote, that we will take into con- 
sideration that which will be best for the future of the life insurance 
underwriters, as we have styled ourselves. Let us have no more sec- 
tional things connected with this country. Let us spread the broad 
mantle of charity, and do that which is for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and let that spirit reach from the Pacific slope un- 
til it touches the brow of Maine. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

It was not contemplated in the motion that the vote upon the motion 
itself should be by call of the yeas and nays, but that when we took the 
final vote, as to the place where the next meeting should be, it should be 
by calling the yeas and nays. 

The President — 

New York, Chicago and Philadelphia having united in a call for the 
yeas and nays, they are so ordered. 

A Delegate — 

Will the Chair tell us what the effect of the vote is or may be, provid- 
ed that neither of the points should receive a majority? How will it 
stand as to any other location hereafter. 

The President — 

Any place receiving a majority of votes will be designated as the next 
place of meeting. If there is no choice there must be another ballot. 
The Secretary will now call the roll. 

The Secretary then called the roll and the ballot resulted 
as follows : 

The Boston association voted for Chicago. 

Providence " " " Detroit. 

Maine " " " Detroit. 

New York " " « New York, 

Philadelphia " " « Chicago. 

Pittsburg « " « Chicago. 

Cleveland " " « Detroit. 

Michigan " ** «• Detroit. 

Chicago " " " Chicago. 

Western N.Y. " " " Detroit. 
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Baltimore association voted for Detroit. 

Vermont " " " Chicago. 

Nebraska " " " Chicago. 

NewHampshire" " " Detroit. 

The Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Vermont 
and Nebraska associations changed their votes from Chicago 
to Detroit. The New York association changed its vote 
from New York to Detroit. 

The Secretary — 

It gives me pleasure to announce that the next place for holding the 
annual meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters has 
been decided unanimously in favor of Detroit. 

The announcement was greeted with applause, and three 
cheers were given for Detroit. 
The President — 

The next question before the convention is the time for holding this 
annual convention. What is the pleasure of the association in regard to 
the time of holding this meeting ? 

Mr. Dillon, of New Hampshire — 

Mr. President, I think, that in view of the possible growth and the 
changes that may occur within the next few months, it might be well that 
the matter of the time and the details of arrangement should be left with 
the executive committee. 

Mr. Blodgett — 

Was that a motion ? If so, I would like to second it. 

The President — 

The by-laws provide that it should be decided at this time. 

Mr. Dillon — 

I will make a motion that the constitution and by-laws be so far sus- 
pended or amended, if you please — anything to carry this point — that 
we can at this time authorize our executive committee to decide that 
question for us. I make that as a motion. 

Mr. Lippincott — 

I hope that the motion will not prevail, and for a simple reason. The 
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powers of this association are largely todged in the executive committee. 
There must be some time and some place when and where the general 
association can give expression to its opinion. I think this is the oppor- 
tunity now. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

Will you allow me to make a verbal criticism, and I think the gentle- 
man who made the motion will see the force of it. The expression "to 
suspend our constitution" has a bad sound. We have a provision by 
which it can be very readily amended, and that provision has my very 
hearty approbation. When two-thirds of the members of this associa- 
tion think it proper to amend the constitution, I think it ought to be 
done. I would therefore beg the gentleman to allow the substitution of 
the word ** amend." 

Mr. Holway — 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask through you that the chairman of the 
Michigan delegation should make some suggestion in regard to the most 
beautiful time of the year to visit Detroit, and see whether it meets the 
approval of the association. 

Mr. Harrah — 

That could be answered simply by saying that the month of June is as 
fine as we can boast of, July next and August next. The month of June 
with us is best ; about the middle of June. 

A Delegate — 

I think it is hot best to load the executive committee with too much 
work. I think this matter had better be left with this body. 

Mr. Lippincott — 

I move to lay the resolution on the table, and that the date of our 
meeting be fixed on the fifteenth of June, 1891. 

Mr. Peirce of Pittsburg — 

I move to substitute for that, that it be the third Wednesday in June 
of each year. 

Mr. Lippincott — 

That is accepted. 

Mr. Dillon — 

When I made the motion, I made it largely with the idea that it would 
provoke discussion, and after getting such an expression of ideas I am 
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satisfied that we can settle this without any very extraordinary amend* 
ment, or without any amendment at all, and I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Kendall — 

It has been my pleasure to visit Detroit frequently, and I should say 
that Detroit is beautiful in July. It has been objected by many that 
June is a busy month for insurance men. July is a month of vacations, 
and possibly it would be more convenient and secure a larger attendance 
if the date were carried through into July. I would make that suggestion. 

Mr. Justice, of Buffalo, New York — 

In relation to Mr. Kendall's suggestion, I think it would be a mis- 
take to carry the association meetings into either of the months in which 
many of the agents of these associations take their regular vacations* 
Many of them I know in our part of the country are away from home at 
that time. We have had to suspend our regular monthly meetings on that 
account. I approve of the June suggestion for that reason only. 

The President— 
. Do you renew your motion, Mr. Lippincott ? 

Mr. Lippincott — 

Yes, sir. 

The President — 

The question is on selecting the third Wednesday in June, 1S91, for 
the time of holding the next annual convention. 

The question was put and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Lippincott — 

As some question seems to have arisen as to who was the author of 
the motion fixing the third Wednesday of June, it is my desire that he 
may be named upon the minutes as Mr. Peirce, of Pittsburg. 

Mr. Kendall — 

On behalf of my friends of the Cleveland delegation, having selected 
Detroit as the place of meeting, it occurs to us that the most delightful 
way to reach Detroit is to converge at Cleveland and take a trip across 
the lake to Detroit. We shall be glad to tender the delegates en route 
for Detroit a supper. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lippincott — 
Will the gentleman permit a question ? I would like to ask if trans- 
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portation by first«class mail steamers will be furnished by the Cleveland 
association ? 

Mr. Kendall — 

Yes, sir, you can buy your tickets to Cleveland, and we will send you 
over. I would ask that the executive committee look the matter over, 
and if Cleveland cannot get all the benefit of this meeting we will get 
some of it. 

Mr. Ransom — 

I move you, Mr. Chairman, that this convention now take a recess 
until one o'clock, and that when it reassembles it does so to discuss the 
question of life underwriters' associations, with suggestions for the best 
possible management calculated to advance the best interests of life 
insurance throughout the country ; and I believe that in the afternoon 
session we will have something to listen to from the different members 
that are here that will be worth the entire expense of everybody's coming 
on to Boston to attend this convention. I will change the hour to half 
past one. 

Mr. Janney — 

I wish to second that motion. If you will allow me a word, and if it 
is the pleasure of the secretary, I wish that he might be empowered to 
employ a stenographer in order that the results of this discussion may 
be given to every association in the country, and to any point desiring to 
form an association. 

Mr. Ransom — 

I would inform the gentleman, and every other member of the associa. 
tion, that a verbatim report has been taken of the entire proceedings of 
the convention. It will be published as a verbatim report, and it will do 
for the official reports of your secretaries. (Applause.) I would say to 
the gentleman from Chicago, that Boston, like Chicago, generally does 
things with a good deal of promptness and despatch, as well as a good 
deal of grace. 

Mr. Janney — 

Chicago knows that. 

Adjourned, to 1.30 p. m. 

The Executive Committee met for organization immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the convention. Maj. Ben. 
S. Calef of Boston was elected Chairman, and Mr. W. G. 
Justice of Buffalo Secretary of the Committee. 
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Afternoon Session. 

At 2. 20 p. M. the Chairman called the Convention to 
order and said : The hour to which the Association ad- 
journed having arrived, we will now proceed to business. I 
understand that the Executive Committee have a couple o£ 
resolutions which they wish to submit. 

Mr. Justice — 

On behalf of the Executive Committee I will ask the Secretary 
to read two resolutions which we have to present. 

The Secretary read as follows — 

Resolved, that this National Association recommends to mem« 
bers of our profession in States where no Associations exist an 
early formation of such Associations. 

The Chairman — 

The question is on the adoption of this resolution as recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee. Are there any remarks? 

There were no remarks and the resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

The Secretary then read the second resolution as follows — 

Resolved, that this Association is heartily in favor of using 
every moral and legal restriction possible to prevent giving 
away any possible part, either directly or indirectly, of the pre- 
mium to the insured on a life insurance policy. 

The Chairman — 

The question is on the adoption of the resolution as recom- 
mended. Are there any remarks ? 

The resolution was adopted unanimously amid prolonged 
applause. 

The Chairman ' — 

We have reached that happy moment when we drop rules and 
regulations and move on according to the spirit. It occurs to 
me that we could not do better than to hear a word of advice 
from one whom Boston would call ** Pater familias," our good 
friend Mr. Ransom. I call upon him to address the Convention. 
(Applause. 
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Mr. Ransom — 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was the mover of that resolu- 
tion, but I beg to assure you that it was not for the purpose of 
addressing you on this occasion but simply to get you people all 
here. You have come to this Convention from all the way 
between Maine and Nebraska to give some practical tone and 
direction to this meeting. And in these brief speeches, say of 
five minutes each, I hope that you will give your own experience, 
your own ideas, your own advice evolved from that experience, 
in regard to the best mode of procedure in carrying on this noble 
work of building up life insurance upon a permanent and ever- 
lasting basis and in a form to benefit the greatest possible number 
of people in the communities in which you live. I do not want 
to take up your time at all. You are practical men and you want 
to exchange views in regard to your work. By exchanging views, 
experiences and information with each other, each can profit 
by the experience of the other. I really trust that every gentle- 
man will feel called upon, will feel it to be not only his duty but 
his pleasure to get up and tell us what his experience has been, 
briefly and pointedly, in the business of life insurance, and par- 
ticularly in the upbuilding of life underwriters' associations. 

You know, all of you who know me, that my whole life is bound 
up in the promotion, success and prosperity of the institution of 
life insurance. You know also how thoroughly I believe that its 
best interests are to be wrought out through underwriters' as- 
sociations. I will not take any more time but thank you for your 
attention. (Applause.) 

Mr. John K. Stearns of Chicago — 

I move that the speeches be limited to five minutes. 

This motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. James W. Day of Providence — 

I yield to no man in my interest in the Association. Since ' I 
have been a member of the Providence Association I have not 
been absent from one meeting. I bring before you a sentiment 
this afternoon. I do not wish to sit in judgment upon any man. 
I shall appeal tb your sense of duty. I wish to be charitable 
toward all. I have faults enough of my own to wish others to be 
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charitable toward me. Lowell says, " There is an affinity of sen- 
timent, a kinship of thought that binds men more closely than 
ties of blood." Now if there is a kinship of sentiment here, as I 
believe most life underwriters that are present here acknowledge, 
we can discuss what is for the best interests of the Association, 
we can be charitable if we have views not acceptable to each 
other. It is all right and proper that we should present them if 
we present them in the proper spirit. 

So, that in whatever I have to say, I wish to be charitable. I 
yield to no one present in gratitude for the kindness extended to 
me by the good city of Boston. I have fully enjoyed it. I yield 
to no man in my desire for fun and fellowship and frolic. I have 
another sentiment here : *' Eliminate all sentiment from business, 
and the meanest height of man becomes the type of all." 
(Applause.) One part of our business is to appeal to public sen- 
timent and to family sentiment. 

Sentiment is everlasting; it goes with us into the next 
world. There comes to my mind a little sentiment in connection 
with what occurred at this hotel. I have no doubt that you have 
all heard the story. Years ago, on a winter's night, a young man 
who had been out having a good time night after night was sitting 
in the reading room below. He was pretty well used up, as you 
may imagine. In came a poor, ragged girl, not dressed suffi- 
ciently for such cold weather, and she stepped up to this man 
and woke him up, for he was fast asleep. She asked him to give 
her ten cents. He said, ** I haven't got ten cents." She looked 
at him a minute, started toward the door, came back and took 
ten cents out of her pocket and gave it to him, and said : ** Here 
is ten cents." It was an appeal to the sentiment of that man. 
He took the little girl in his arms and went around among those 
present and related her story. They put their hands in their 
pockets and presented her with a good sum. 

The sentiment that I am going to advance here will appeal, I 
believe, to every one of you, and I know it will appeal to the 
hearts of your wives and children. Gentlemen, the Providence 
Association since it was formed, has held banquets and we be- 
lieve that we have had the feast of reason and flow of soul equal 
to any meetings that have been held by any association. A year 
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ago last February I was invited; as president of our association, 
to the banquet of the Western New York association. There 
were present nearly one hundred persons. The supper was fine. 
It was held in one of the finest hotels of the city of BufEalo. 
There were present some of the very best men in the city of 
Bu£Ealo, and the speeches were by some of the very best orators. 
They were so interesting that the meeting held together until 
two o'clock in the morning without any apparent lack of spirit, 
and without, I believe a single person leaving the room. Now I 
speak of these two cases because I want to bring before you this 
question of strong drinks at the meetings of the underwriters' 
associations. I believe, gentlemen — I am not a total abstainer 
myself, not a bit of it ; but I believe, gentlemen, that strong 
drinks can be left out of the meetings of any association. (Loud 
applause). 

Gentlemen, I believe I appeal to the best sentiment when I ask 
you, every one of you, to carry home this thought and to wield 
your influence with your associations in favor of leaving out 
strong drinks at their meetings. Try it once, and see if you do 
not have just as good meetings as if you got plenty of champagne 
and whiskey into you. 

I hope you will all be charitable toward the remarks which I 
have made. I am not disposed to deliver temperance lectures at 
all ; but I believe that if we wield our influence throughout the 
country — we believe our calling is second to none except that of 
the ministry of the Gospel, and we know that we appeal to the 
best part of men when we solicit life insurance, we appeal to the 
sentiment of a love of family, of wife and children — if we wield 
our influence in the direction that I have indicated we shall find 
that the best sentiment among us will respond. I understand 
that the Michigan association at Detroit has held its banquet 
without the presence of any liquor. Gentlemen, stop and think. 
Influence is beyond all things, and influence is the strongest 
when we do not realize it. If it is necessary for us to have liquor 
of any kind let us take our liquor apart from public occasions. 

Gentlemen, now do be charitable toward the remarks that I 
have made, and believe that I am honest in expressing them as 
one of the things that would be more conducive to the best 
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interests of life insurance associations in this country and the 
members personally. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Murray of New York — 

I am not an orator, and consequently I do not propose to make 
an effort to be one, but I thought when the second resolution was 
introduced, that in regard to rebate it would perhaps be a pleasant 
thing for the association to have put before us in a concise way 
the New York law concerning rebates ; and not only so, but the 
methods by which that law was obtained. Perhaps it would be 
an advantage to those who are members of associations in states 
that have no such laws, and perhaps it might lead to the modifi- 
cation of some existing laws. (Cries of Haskell ! Haskell !) 

Mr. Haskell — 

I was waiting for that call (laughter). I have been waiting for 
it for some time ; in fact I am on my feet now as a little matter 
of pre-arrangement between Mr. Murray and myself. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Murray — 

I would say that the initiation comes from me. 

Mr. Haskell — 

Thank you. Preceding the passage of the anti-rebate law in 
New York, among other efiEorts made was that to get sentiments 
and suggestions from other associations. We called the atten- 
tion of the life insurance companies to the necessity of abating 
the evil of rebate premiums. I recollect receiving a conmiunica 
tion from a gentleman named Landers, secretary of the Califor- 
nia association. I am sorry he is not here today. In comment- 
ing upon the question of rebate, he made the statement that in 
the old days of the commission of fifteen per cent, on renewals he 
actually pocketed more money than he is doing now, on a much 
larger business. It is a proposition that we may fairly face and 
appropriately consider as to whether we shall accomplish the end 
we have in view, except as we can make it appear and appear 
plainly to be a matter of public interest. The public are inter- 
ested in the very way that we are regarding it. They are inter- 
ested in the removal of unnecessary discrimination against old 
policy-holders, who are the majority. 

If you will allow me, I will quote Scripture. That practice was 
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set in vogue this morning. You will find the words in the loth 
verse of the second Chapter of St Paul's Epistle to the Egyptians. 
(Laughter.) Now you are probably not acquainted with it. You 
all claim to read your Bibles, but you are not acquainted with that. 
That says that if you would interest a man in that which interests 
you, you must prove to him that it is for his interest to do so. 
(Laughter.) Now in the passage of the law in the State of New 
York we accomplished that thing ; and we accomplished it in a 
very satisfactory way, and it was perfectly legitimate. And right 
here I want to suggest that we can never get the full benefit of 
any law for the suppression of this evil until we can have public 
sentiment behind us. ("Good !" and applause.) We represent a 
thousand earnest men, but it is as a drop in the bucket. If we 
go to the men who were insured twenty-five years ago, and sit 
down quietly with them, and ask them if they are not heartily in 
favor of a law to prevent discrimination on behalf of men who 
are going to insure to-day, they will tell you that they are in favor 
of it. They paid loo cents on the dollar when they were insured. 
We in New York recognized that fact when we undertook the 
passage of this law. There came to the Legislature an appeal 
from the policy holders all over the State of New York. And,^ 
although I believe it is true that some few men pushed this thing, 
it appeared and went upon the records as a matter of public in^ 
terest. We succeeded in New York — I don't say that we perfectly 
succeeded, a good many men here know the facts too well — but 
we are doing the best we can, and we are going to keep on doing 
it. We are raising money to punish those who violate the law. 
We stand ready to prosecute them and secure the forfeiture of 
their licenses. We are going to put them where they cannot 
compete with us, and at the same time we are making public sen- 
timent through the old policy holders, which is a better guarantee 
of success than even the law itself. (Applause.) We have friends 
here representing constituencies who have not yet the advantage 
of the support of any such law. I say to them, "Gentlemen, ga 
h;ome, go home and make that sentiment, create that sentiment. 
You can do it. You can do it to an extent that you don't know, 
that you don't appreciate. When you have done so you can ga 
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to the Legislature and have a law, and it won't cost you more than 
your notarial expenses." (Applause.) 

Mr. Lippincott — 

I will trespass on the time of this Convention long enough to 
call attention to the fact that the Philadelphia delegation has had 
little or no voice in its deliberations. (Laughter.) Philadelphia 
is a city wherein, at this latter day, we are gradually learning to 
turn off the gas so as not to be suffocated in bed. It is said of 
us that our movements are so deliberate that even water walks 
down hill in Philadelphia. However that may be, Philadelphia, 
paraphrasing the words of our friend from Providence, yields to 
no association in its intense loyalty and devotion to what is em- 
bodied in our corporate preamble, ** The true interests of life in- 
surance." What we have effected in that way, Mr. Chairman, 
has been largely in the line suggested by the Hon. Charlton T. 
Lewis this morning. His address, if I may be permitted to char- 
acterize it, touched strongly upon the project of socialism, of an 
era in which our entire concerns are to be managed by corpora- 
tions. But any success that Philadelphia has attained is owing, 
as much as anything, to the recognition of principles in the line of 
his address, and on a somewhat dissimilar and yet in some re- 
spects homogeneous principle. It has been the divisibility of 
labor. We have had progress in our organization, and in one in- 
stance, I am sure, have had workers and speakers combined in 
the same individual. 

I have arisen merely to introduce him, and to say to this asso- 
ciation what has already become apparent by the intense, zealous, 
intelligent, earnest and thoughtful attention to its affairs, that he 
is a leader at least in our ranks, and as the Chairman of our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, what the association has been, it therefore, 
freely accredits to him. But in the line of the suggestions here 
made, or which ought to be made concerning the transactions of 
the general body, no one is more qualified and fit to speak than 
my friend, the friend of all honest life insurance men, of every 
toiler in the ranks, the one man above all men who has conspic* 
uously placed the position of agent above that of president or 
any other officer, my friend, Mr. Joseph Ashbrook. (Applause, 
and loud calls for " Ashbrook ! *' v 
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Mr. Ashbrook — 

My friend Mr. Lippincott seems to be in a very happy mood 
today. He has made out a bill of fare which I don't think I can 
complete. This was not a pre-arrangement exactly. He came to 
me a few minutes ago and told me — at least it is a pre-arrange- 
ment in which I had no part — he came to me and told me that 
the Philadelphia delegation had decided, in view of the fact that 
I had been suppressed and not given an opportunity to speak 
(laughter) — they seem not to take my remarks seriously — that as 
by the arbitrary ruling of the president I had not been given an 
opportunity of addressing the Convention, I should at least have 
an opportunity at this time. (Laughter.) 

I am unfortunate, gentlemen, however, in being talked out. I 
believe I have already said to this Convention all that I know 
and a great deal more than I know. (Laughter.) Mr. Chairman, 
I wish I had been given this opportunity, not at the end of two 
or three days of hard labor ; for I came here to Boston, not for a 
lark ; nor did anyone else, for that matter. I came here to do 
everything in my power to promote the interests of this great 
movement for life insurance. (Applause.) I have been toiling 
so incessantly that at this hour I am neither competent to do jus- 
tice to the occasion or to myself. It is not my intention to make 
a speech, but it would be a mistake perhaps for me to decline the 
opportunity to speak while not under the limitation of any partic- 
ular question before the house, when the circumstances are such 
as to give greater latitude of discussion to every speaker than it 
has been previously possible to accord to anyone. 

I thoroughly sympathize with what has been said here today by 
Mr. Haskell on the subject of rebate. I claim to be second to no 
one in my warm support and advocacy of the movement which 
has resulted in such great success in the passage of anti-rebate 
laws by, I don't know how many. States. 

A delegate — 

Ten. 

Mr. Ashbrook — 

Ten. But important as that subject is, I believe that there are 
even more important subjects to engage our attention. I doubt 
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if in the future we shall be called to consider any question of 
higher importance than that question which has reached a happy 
solution. I believe that the most important work that the life 
insurance agents of this country could address themselves to, 
and they will have no more important work in all the future, was 
to put an end to the miserable strife which has characterized and 
disgraced our profession. I take it that it is almost entirely ac- 
complished. I look upon this meeting with astonishment. I do 
not believe that even as sanguine a man as my friend Ransom, 
in his most enthusiastic moments ten years ago, believed that 
the realization of such a thing was possible, that men so widely 
estranged could be brought together, not to observe simply the 
proprieties of life, not simply to obey the behests of courtesy and 
good-breeding, but that the life insurance workers of the United 

States could be united in the bonds of true fraternal regard. 
(Applause.) 

If I may be permitted to refer to myself personally, and I only 
do it as afEording a striking illustration, when about three years 
ago the life insurance agents of Philadelphia, by the courtesy of 
the Philadelphia companies were invited to meet at the Bellevue 
Hotel to discuss the question of the formation of a life insurance 
organization, I, who had been connected with the business in 
that city a quarter of a century, and I think I may claim that my 
conduct has been such as not to produce any especial degree of 
alienation between myself and others, it was necessary that I 
should be introduced to many of the representatives of the 
companies present on that occasion. Such a condition of things 
was at once unnatural and absurd. One of the speakers here, 
alluded to the fact that there is a very great duty of loyalty to 
our respective companies. That is true, but we owe a higher 
loyalty to the noble common cause of life insurance, as has been 
said. In Philadelphia, the agents, I believe, will compare favor- 
ably with the agents of any other city in this country in point of 
high moral character, in point of intelligence and in point of 
efficiency as life insurance workers. They are honorable men, 
intelligent men, effective men, and there was no special reason 
why the agents of Philadelphia should display this spectacle of 
alienation. And yet it is likely that other gentlemen like myself 



found themselves in that room strangers to half or two-thirds of 
the gentlemen present. 

That, gentlemen is a thing of the past. I go to the meetings 
of our association and I meet gentlemen representing companies 
with which my company is in the strongest competition, and we 
meet as cordial friends. For the moment all differences are for- 
gotten, and we unite in devising means for the promotion of the 
general cause. And when I came to Boston it was to be expected 
that I and other men would have to be introduced to the majority 
of the members present. I found that when I was introduced to 
a man he immediately gave me his hand in the warmest grasp of 
cordial friendship. This thing is not confined to any one locality. 
It is spread throughout the country. Gentlemen, after all the 
effort that has been made, with all the sacrifice of precious time 
and convenience, if after all this we had met here to disband 
forever, that success would have been enough to compensate us 
for all the effort made. (Applause.) 

But gentlemen, the future beckons us on. Other duties await 
us. I have no time in the five minutes allotted me today to dis- 
cuss this question. Let me refer with your approval to only two 
parts of the subject. I believe, gentlemen, that I am using words 
that are hackneyed when I say I believe that the profession of 
life insurance, in essential dignity, honor and importance is on a 
level with the learned professions. (Applause.) Have you con* 
sidered, gentlemen, the sacredness of the cause in which you are 
engaged ? Have you considered the demand made upon talent ? 
Have you considered the high intellectual requirements which 
are necessary to qualify man for the successful pursuits of the 
occupation of life insurance solicitor ? I only voice your senti- 
ment, I only voice the sentiment of every intelligent man who has 
considered the subject when I say deliberately that the profession 
of a life insurance agent is on the high level of the learned 
profession. 

Gentlemen, it is for us in simple intelligent thought and senti- 
ment to make it a realized fact. The learned professions are 
very jealous of the conduct of their members. We know how 
difficult it is to gain admission to the bar in any of the older cities 
of this country. A man must present evidence of high attain- 
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ment, he must present evidence of a noble character. We know, 
gentlemen, how high the requisites are that pertain to the medical 
profession. It is for us, in whatever capacity we may be engaged 
in this business, to recognize that as the 'standard in every 
additional appointment we make of an agent. (Applause). 

If a man came to me — I ask pardon again, gentlemen, for in- 
troducing the personal pronoun — if a man comes to me and seeks 
employment in the company which does me the honor to make me 
its o£Bcer, and gives me evidence of the highest ability for this 
business, and I know that he is deficient in character, I have no 
use for him. (Applause.) 

I am not going to be guilty of the outrage of inflicting insult and 
slight upon that man. God forbid that I should be the judge of 
any man ! God forbid that there should be in my heart anything 
but a feeling of loving charity for every man, no matter what may 
be his moral deficiency. It is not for me to presume to sit in 
judgment upon that man; and my declination of his services 
will be such that there will be no offence given to him. But all the 
same he does not get the appointment. On the other hand, if a 
man came to me with the strongest credentials as to moral char- 
acter and I discovered that he was a man who did not possess 
those natural qualities and the training that qualified him for the 
business, I should have no use for him. I propose, so far as my 
influence goes, so far as I can exert power, that no man shall 
enter into the service of my company unless he is a man of high 
moral character and high mental qualifications. (Applause.) 

Does anybody accuse me of shooting into the air, of putting an 
unattainable standard into the clouds ? Gentlemen, I have found 
it absolutely practicable in an experience rounded up to twenty- 
four years this month to conform at every step to that high stand- 
ard. Gentlemen, we shall honor ourselves in doing that. We 
shall add greatly to the success of our business. What is the 
crying difliculty when companies make their demands upon gen- 
eral agents for more business? The reply is made that the gen- 
eral agents would gladly swell the already greatly augmented 
volume of business if they could lay hands upon^ new workers. 
But the greatest difficulty that confronts us is the difficulty of ob- 
taining new agents. Gentlemen, with the maintenance of the 
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standard throughout the United States that I have indicated, 
agents would seek us. Where do you find gentlemen of honora- 
ble business positions, of dignity, of positions that are congenial 
to the tastes of refined men, positions to which attach large emolu- 
ments? Where in the range of commercial or financial business 
do you find people going out and seeking men to occupy such pos- 
itions? Is there a position worth two or three or four or five or 
ten thousand dollars in a commercial house where the house has 
to wait two or three or six months to obtain a man to fill it ? The 
difficulty with that house is to discriminate and form a judgment 
as to the numerous applicants applying for the position. Gentle- 
men, it will be so with us, it will be an easy matter even in a short 
time to lift up this high level standard of requirement for agents 
in these United States. I am confident that it will be almost 
necessary to turn away competent applicants for the position of 
agents. Gentlemen, I have exceeded my time and I will close by 
thanking you for your attention. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gilford Morse — 

I have got five minutes to inflict a speech upon you, but before 
I do it, as Mr. Haskell has told the delegates to go home and I 
am afraid a good many are doing so, I wish to say that I have in- 
structed the New York delegation when they go home to secure 
copies from The Standard of the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion. That is to say I have instructed each member to secure 
a copy from Mr. Ransom of the proceedings of this Convention. 
I trust all the associations that want them will see that they have 
these copies, because it will be a verbatim report. 

Years ago, gentlemen, I used to make speeches without notes, 
but I find as I grow older that a few little notes are indispensa- 
ble. I won't detain you more than a few moments. 

The formation of life insurance associations was perhaps a natural 
outgrowth of the business. One thing is certain. The good that they 
have accomplished is everywhere evidenced in the better feeling exist- 
ing between agents of rival companies ; the increased volume of busi- 
iness ; the increase of large lines on single lives ; the checking of 
rebating, and the general lifting of the business to a higher plane of 
usefulness. 

Some of our Republican brothers may tell us the phenomenal growth 
of life insurance during the past five years is due to the protective tariff 
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policy of the G. O. P. Our Democratic brother may claim that its 
boom was owing to the country having for the first time in a quarter of 
a century a Democratic administration. Others who wish to carry the 
war there may attribute its marvellous growth to Stanlev's ezplora- 
tions and discoveries in Africa. Boston's association stands well in the 
front. It has accomplished even more than the most sanguine dreamecf 
of. Every member is a brother in the fullest and strongest sense of 
that term, except kinship. Rebating has been abolished. Agents have 
saved their commissions and the vocation of life agents has been lifted 
up to the dignity of a profession. It has been discovered that the 
earnest, persistent and competent life insurance agent is the peer of 
any of his fellowmen in every attribute that ennobles manhood and con- 
tributes to happiness. 

What association has done : — 

1st. It has brought the best men in the business together, and formed 
ties of confidence and respect which have ripened into life friendships 
by its social gatherings. 

2nd. It has called the attention of the public to the subject of life in- 
surance through the published addresses of our brightest and best men, 
in every activity and calling of life who have attended its meetings. 

3rd. It has caused legislation which has checked to a large extent the 
giving of commissions to the insured, which has become an alarming 
evil to all who have the welfare of the business at heart and a proper re- 
gard for honorable methods. 

4th. It has called the scrubs to the rear, and tolerates only those who 
love their work and bring to it their best endeavor and ability. 

If the ofiicers of the companies will now take hold in earnest effort 
and co-operate with us, we will bring the work to a yet higher and more 
perfect development of usefulness. 

President Russell — 

I wish to emphasize first what has been said by the last gentle- 
man who has spoken. I was for years a local agent. I respected 
myself as much then as ever I did as president of a company. I 
considered myself as much of a man as if I was the president of 
the largest company in the country. If I did not, the fault was 
my own. '* A man's a man for a ' that, and a * that.'* That man, 
who, whatever his position is, ennobles his business and follows 
it in an honorable manner, is a man, I do not care whether he 
is a president or an agent. I have no sympathy, as I said one 
time at one of the meetings of this Association, with a man who 
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18 president of a company, and does not feel 83rmpathetic towards 
the agents and does not understand that every dollar that he can 
administer upon must first come from the agents* hands. Such a 
president has yet to learn some elementary things connected 
with his business. Before the president can invest the funds 
they must come from the agents. And what I say to you is that 
in the structure of life insurance you are the foundation stones. 

A word as to rebate. If rebate is wrong, fight it till you have 
finished it. Nothing wrong is ever settled, as someone has said, 
until it is settled right. Another word has been said here, *' Be 
loyal to your company." Yes, be loyal to your company, but 
there is something prior to that and higher than that. Be loyal 
to truth, to decency, to honor and to manhood. (Applause.) 

I have had the pleasure of attending some of the meetings of 
the Boston Life Underwriters' Association, and I wish to beg 
your pardon for taking even three minutes of your time, except 
that there are some gentlemen here perhaps, whom I have not 
met. This Association has started on the right way. I think 
this organization has done much to strip ofiE the excrescences and 
take away the things that are wrong in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and lift it upon a plane where it ought to be. And I will 
say to you, the representatives of various organizations here, 
that I know of no other way in this world than when you start 
right to keep along right, and as an old gentleman said to me 
once when I was a boy, " Mr. Russell, if you begin right and go 
along right, you will come out right;" Yet that is a very simple 
thing to do, but there is an immense truth in it. 

Now, gentlemen, one thing more — but I am afraid my three 
minutes are up. (*' Go on ! go on T' ) I have been in this busi- 
ness thirty or forty years, and being an old man I must soon give 
way for a younger man to take my place ; and I tell you I have 
pride in this business ; and as I have sometimes said to the Asso- 
ciation here, I have written hundreds of applications, and no 
man can ever say that I have written an application by persuad- 
ing a man to give up a policy in any other reputable company. 
(Prolonged applause.) Now if a gentleman does not prize his 
honor, does not prize his manhood, does not prize his self-respect 
more than he does a commission, I am sorry for him. Gentlemen, 
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be manly, be honorable. How any man who has self-respect, has 
a conscience — I am not preaching a sermon, but how any man 
vho has a conscience, who has self-respect, can impose knowingly 
upon the ignorant and persuade men to do that which he knows 
is wrong or induce them to insure upon a plan which he does not 
believe is best, I cannot quite understand. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. H. Lightf oot of Pittsburgh — 

I would like to introduce our friend Ayers of Pittsburgh, who 
was the first president of the organization which 1 represent. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Henry C. Ayers of Pittsburgh — 

I am certain that all here will agree with me that the Boston 
association is the hub of the wheel of life insurance associations. 
To it belongs this centraJ place of honor. It is to be congratu- 
lated on the unanimity of purpose and action by which its mem- 
bers are characterized, on its past good record and bright outlook. 
The Boston association is the Hub, but the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion was the first spoke in the wheel, and that it was made of good 
sound material is evidenced by the fact that it has revolutionized 
the business of life insurance in our city and section of the State. 
The same harmonious spirit and settled purpose based upon the 
principle *Hhat the surest way not to fail is to determine to succeed,*' 
which inspired and guided us at the beginning has since contin- 
ued and our hopes and expectations have not been disappointed. 

Our association at the start took a decided stand upon the re- 
bate q lesti^n. This was done, not by adopting iron-clad rules 
with severe penalties affixed, but by entering into a simple agree- 
ment with each other not to rebate. Much credit is due our 
members for keeping this important pledge inviolate and exem- 
plifying the meaning of the words, " My deeds and speeches are 
lines drawn from one centre. What I promise to do I will do." It 
is highly fitting, Mr. President, that the Boston association, the 
first formed, should take the initial steps toward the organization 
of a National Association of Life Underwriters. We congratulate 
the Association on this forward movement, and rejoice at the 
step that has been taken. 

The necessity of such an organization for promoting the wel- 
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fare of the business which • we represent is clearly seen in the 
magnitude of it, hardly equalledby any other monetary institution 
in America. It exceeds by about $100,000,000 the total capital 
stock of our National banks, and is largely in excess of the total 
combined capital invested in the United States in the manufacture 
of iron, steel and glass. The interests centering in it cannot be 
estimated, and they touch upon life at every point. The bless- 
ings and happiness of home depending upon it are far reaching 
and beyond calculation, and its benefits are daily growing, as our 
business is, in popular favor and public estimation. 

The work, therefore, of the life underwriter is a noble one, and 
is in the highest sense progressive, useful and beneficient in 
results; and he who would meet its demands with fidelity 
and success must be a man of business qualifications, of unques- 
toned integrity, in action faithful, and in honor clear. There are 
none too many life companies to do the large and rapidly increas- 
ing business of our country to-day ; and it is folly to resort to 
high pressure methods of securing it. That rivalry which is 
based upon merits of company and shrewdness coupled with 
fairness, is manly and inspiring. It commands respect and 
brings permanent success. It is greatly to be desired that the 
work of reform, so well begun by our lite underwriters' associa- 
tions, shall by well directed efforts of our National Association, 
be carried to its highest consumation. 

May the Boston Life Underwriters' Association continue to 
prosper, and the newly organized National Association of Life 
Underwriters grow strong and increase in power and influence 
with each advancing year. (Applause.) 

The hour of adjournment paving arrived, the Chairman 
said — 

I will address to you but a parting word. I congratulate you 
on the happy auspices under which our National Association has 
begun its existence. Thanking you, one and all, for the high 
honor that you have conferred upon me in electing me president, 
and trusting that you will return to your work with a deeper en- 
thusiasm for our cause, it becomes my duty to declare this con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 
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B. L. U. A. Meeting. 

At the business meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters' 
Association, held Thursday afternoon, Mr. W. G. Williams 
of Boston, Special Agent of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, was unanimously elected an associate member of 
the Association. 

A reception was hereupon held in Room 12, lasting from 
the close of the business meeting, about 5.30 p.m., to 6.30, 
at which time entertainers and guests repaired to the grand 
banquet hall on the first floor. 

The Banquet. 

The handsome and spacious hall was bright with floods 
of light from the numerous electroliers, that shone upon 
seven lines of glittering tables, united at the further end by 
a transverse tabje. As the company marched in, they were 
saluted by strains of music from the Germania band, which 
added to the enjoyment of the evening by numerous selec- 
tions at appropriate moments. At a sign from President 
Holway, the gentlemen took the seats assigned them. At 
each plate was a button-hole bouquet, and a dinner card 
tied with a tri-colored ribbon and inscribed as follows : — 

Dinner 

Complimentary to 

The National Life Underwriters* Association 

OF the 

United States, 

by the 

Boston Life Underwriters' Association, 

parker house, boston, mass. 

June 19th, 1890. 

** Good food makes good men, 

Good men make good agents, 

Good agents make good companies.'' 
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On the obverse of the card were printed the names of the 
officers of the national association ; inside, those of the 
Boston association, and a most tempting list of viands. 
I The rear of the hall, back of the transverse table, at 
which sat President Holway and many of the more promi- 
nent guests, was richly festooned with draperies of 
American flags, in the centre of which appeared a life-like 
portrait of the late Henry H. Hyde, justly regarded as the 
pioneer life insurance solicitor of America as regards per- 
severance, intelligence and success, and the prototype of 
the successful solicitors of today. 

Following are the names of those that participated in 
this sumptuous banquet, with its attendant enjoyments of 
enthusiasm, wit and eloquence : — 

From without the insurance prof ession : 

Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Mayor of Boston ; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston ; Hon. John D. Long, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; Hon. 
George S. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts ; Charlton 
T. Lewis, New York ; Adjutant-General Samuel Dalton ; Henry O'Meara, 
of the "Bosion Journal ; Hon. W. E. Barrett, of the Boston Advertiser y 
Speaker of the House of Representatives ; R. F. Ross, Manager Modern 
Light and Heat, Boston; Graham Rice, of the Boston Herald ; M. C. 
Ayres and J. E. Pember, of the Boston Advertiser ; Chas. E. Wallis, Jr., 
of the Boston Journal ; Representatives Davis and Fairbanks, of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Committee ; Albert L. Register, Lynn, Mass. ; 
W. R. Chester, Brookline ; Hon. John C. Wyman, Valley Falls, R. I.; 
Henry G. Tay, Boston ; E. C. Hovey, Brookline, Mass. ; F. H. Howes, 
Boston; C. M. Barrows, Brookline, Mass.; Henry Tolman, Newton, 
Mass. ; Hugh A. Holmes, Detroit, Mich.; J. L. Walker, Boston. 

By Companies: 

Mm A Life — F. A. Hart, General Agent, Boston; E. B. Hall, 
Manager, Omaha, Neb. ; Chas. S. Parker, Manager, Concord, N. H. 

Berkshire Life — W. H. Dyer, Superintendent of Agencies, and 
F. J. Foss, Manager, Boston; James W. Hull, Secretary, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; M. Early, General Agent, Detroit; E. H. Plummer, General 
Agent, Philadelphia; H. A. L. Potter, Jr., General Agent, Providence, 
R. I. ; Munroe Snell, General Agent, Baltimore. 
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Connecticut General Life — T. W. Russell, President, Hartford; 
Chas. S. Burke, General Agent, Boston; G. H. Smalley, Special Agent, 
Lyndonville, Vt 

Connecticut Mutual — D. W. Kilburn, General Agent, Boston; 
H. N. Fairbanks, General Agent, Bangor, Me.; Chas. £. Staniels, Dist- 
trict Superintendent, Concord, N. H.; James H. Knapp, Agent, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; James W. Day, General Agent, Providence, R. I.; John K. 
Stearns, General Agent, Chicago. 

Equitable Life — Nathan Warren, Cashier, Jas. H. Lake, General 
Agent, F. B. K. Marter, General Agent, £. A. Dunham, General 
Agent, John A. Lamson, Medical Examiner, Edw. R. Andrews, Mana- 
ger, Jas. B. Niver, General Agent, Boston; Tilden Blodgett, Manager^ 
New York; I. Lay ton Register, Financial Agent, Philadelphia; Chas. 
F. Hall, Cashier, Providence ; E. A. Spencer, General Agent, BufiEalo ; 
W. H. S. Whitcomb, General Agent, Burlington, Vt.; C. E. Tilling hast. 
General Manager, Cleveland, O.; F. F. Phillips, Manager, Portland, 
Me.; Arthur B. Abemethy, Manager, New York. 

Home Life — Edward H. Osborn, General Agent, Boston ; E. H. 
Kellogg, Superintendent of Agencies, Chicago. 

Imperial Life — W. D. Harrah, General Agent, Detroit. 

John Hancock Mutual — Francis Marsh, General Agent, Boston. 

Massachusetts Mutual — George N. Carpenter, General Agent, 
L. A. Watkins, Special Agent, F. C. Sanborn, Cashier, Dr. Edw. N. 
Whittier, Medical Examiner, Boston ; James L. Johnson, General Agent, 
Springfield, Mass.; John Knox Marshall, Director, Brookline, Mass.; J. 
C. Thompson, General Agent, Detroit ; Isaac S. Borley, St. Albans, Vt.; 
Gilford Morse, Manager, New York. 

Mutual Benefit Life — Walter W. Hodges and Sidney M. Hedges, 
State Agents, Boston; C. F. Dunlap, General Agent, Portland, Me.; 
Henry P. Goddard, General Agent, Baltimore ; John F. Huntsman, State 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 

Mutual Life — C. A. Hopkins, General Agent, Peter Tancred, Agent, 
H. M. Rennie, Special Agent, John S. Winn, Agent, Alexander McGre- 
gor, Jr., Agent, F. E. Keep, Special Agent, Boston ; C. H. Messinger, 
Special Agent, Hopedale, Mass. ; Wm. H. Shurtleff and R. H. Cheney, 
General Agents, Manchester, N. H. ; J. M. Boardman, Portland, Me.; 
Alvah W. Brown, Agent, New York; Chas. H. Ferguson, General 
Agent, Chicago. 

National Life — James T. Phelps, State Agent, Boston; M. E. 
Cozad, General Agent, Cleveland; George P. Dewey, General Agent, 
Portland ; A. B. Roeder. Manager, Omaha. 
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New England Mutdal — Jas. G. Badger, Agent, Boston; Wm. 
Ratcliife, Jr., General Agent, New York; V. Richard Foss, General 
Agent, Portland, Me. 

New York Life — Ben S. Calef, Manager, Boston; Harold Peirce, 
General Agent, Pittsburg; George P. Haskell, Manager, New York; 
Wm. L. More, General Agent, Philadelphia; E. P. Clarke, General 
Agent, Rochester, N. Y. ; R. D. Bokum, State Agent, Cleveland ; Wm. 
H. Anderson, General Agent, Portland; Geo. A. McKellar, General 
Agent, Concord, N. H.; B. F. Pabodie, State Agent, Providence. 

Northwestern Mutual — Wm. F. Bache and Louis E. P. Smith, 
General Agents, F. M. Johnson, Medical Examiner, Boston ; Henry C. 
Ayers, General Agent, Pittsburg, Pa. ; W. P. Gannett, General Agent, 
Providence, R. I.; H. F. Norris, Special Agent, Rochester, N. Y.; J. C. 
Trask, General Agent, Cleveland, O. ; Wm. T. Gage, General Agent, 
Detroit, Mich. ; John J. Dillon, General Agent, Manchester, N. H. 

Penn Mutual — Henry C. Lippincott, Manager of Agencies, Phila- 
delphia; Franklin Barnard and Darwin Barnard, General Agents, Wm. 
M. Bunting and N. A. Plympton, New England Managers, F. E. Bundy, 
Medical Examiner, George M. Clough, Agent, M. M. Estabrook, Agent, 
Boston; James C. Biggert, General Agent, Pittsburg, Pa.; F. A. 
Kendall, General Agent, Cleveland, O. 

Provident Life & Trust — David N. Holway, General Agent, 
Milton W. Hall, Medical Examiner, Boston; Joseph Ashbrook, Manager, 
Philadelphia; S. C. Tozzer, Special Agent, Lynn, Mass.; Benj. H. 
Lightfoot, General Agent, Pittsburg, Pa.; Robt. I. Murray, General 
Agent, New York ; E. H. Walker, General Agent, Baltimore ; Robt. P. 
Gifford, Special Agent, Providence; W. G. Justice, General Agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; James W. Janney, General Agent, Chicago; W. A. 
Bailey, District Agent, So. Framingham, Mass. 

State Mutual — A. G. Bullock, President, Henry M. Witter, Secre- 
tary, Worcester, Mass. ; E. S. Barker, General Agent, George Capron, 
General Agent, Boston; C. D. Tucker, General Agent, Providence, R. I. 

Travelers — S. F. Woodman, General Agent, Boston; John H. 
Nolan, General Agent, Chicago. 

United States Life — Luther G. Pitman, Manager, Boston ; W. M. 
Mclntire, Manager, Baltimore. 

Union Central — C. C. Kelso, State Agent, Detroit. 

Union Mutual — John E. De Witt, President, Portland; A. R. 
Shattuck, Manager, Boston ; James Sinkinson, Manager, Portland. 

Vermont Life — Amos P. Wilson, General Agent, Manchester, 
N. H. 
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Washington Life — C. W. Holden, General Agent, Boston; L. H. 
Baldwin, Manager, Baltimore. 

The Insurance Press — Dr. J. A. Fowler, of the American Ex- 
change and Review ; Henry R. Hayden, of the Weekly Underwriter; 
Harry Hayden, of the Insurance Journal ; Max Cohen, of Views ; Frank 
H. Leavenworth, of the Indicator; J. S. Bloomingston of the Investigator; 
CM. Ransom, Emil Schwab, and Louis N. Geldert, of The Standard. 

Shortly after eight o'clock, President Holway requested 
the attention of the assemblage and addressed it as follows : 

Gentlemen : — You all know the story of King Arthur and the 
famous order of the Round Table. You remember that the Knights 
whom he made members of that mystic brotherhood dwelt in different 
parts of the realm and as tributary princes ruled each in his own 
domain. Upon stated occasions the King was wont to call them to 
the royal court, to exchange greetings, and seated around the enchanted 
board, with solemn pomp and imposing ceremony they renewed their 
vows of fealty to the peerless King, and rehearsed their feats of prowess 
and heroism. 

That was a fifth century method of concentrating intellectual and 
physical power for the maintenance of home rule, and defense against 
their common foes. The King and his Knights were of one heart and 
one mind, thus proving how invincible is union. 

Gentlemen, so you have assembled at this modern Camelot, coming 
as you do from the North and the South and the West. You did so 
at the behest of a King greater than King Arthur, and for a cause not 
less noble than that for which the old Britons were allied. 

His sway exceeds that of the Prince of ancient Wales, and at his 
instance a new order of the Round Table has been set up and we have 
become Knights of that order. The vows of loyalty to this King and 
the exchange of greetings which you have enjoyed, have strengthened 
and encouraged you, so that when next you meet, the story of your 
knightly deeds, and feats of prowess wrought in your tributary realms, 
will be in order. 

The genius at whose bidding you assembled was none other than the 
American Sovereign of home protection — whose flag symbolizes 
everywhere the maintainance of the family and the solace of age. As 
long as this National emblem floats, the flag of our King will wave 
peacefully beside it. 

The Boston Life Underwriters' Association welcomes you to its 
table as Princes Royal of this new American Knighthood. We rejoice 
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in yoar presence. We extend to you the cordial hand of good will and 
of knightly salutation, and trust that our breaking of bread together 
may be fruitful in a larger appreciation of each other. We rejoice also 
in the presence of these other guests distinguished in the ranks of 
statesmanship, learning and philanthropy. 

On the 17th of June, 1843, in his great speech at the dedication of 
Bunker Hill Monument, Daniel Webster said : *' America admits that, 
standing in the midst of civilized nations, and in a civilized age, a na- 
tion among nations, there is a high part which she is expected to act 
for the general advancement of human interests and human welfare." 

When these memorable words fell from Webster's lips we were a 
nation of seventeen millions of people without a single million of out- 
standing life insurance ! But as Emerson has so well said : '* The sure 
years reveal the deep remedial force which underlies all facts." Within 
that very year, and during the seven years that immediately succeeded 
it, twelve life insurance companies began their great work and each of 
them is doing business in this Commonwealth today. 

Our trans-atlantic brethren had furnished us an opportunity to act 
through their institutions, and a few small corporations had a feeble ex- 
istence, but the amount of life insurance extant prior to 1843 ^^^ scarcely 
appreciable. 

Historically then the patriotism of the people laid the corner stone 
of our grand monument of American life insurance during the very year 
that the granite cap stone was lifted to its place on the shaft at Bunker 
Hill. What a scene to look back upon — this generation and a half of 
American progress I 

In the settlement and development of this country our forefathers 
were practical and intense in providing for the immediate present, and 
seem not to have considered their relationship financially to posterity 
if death shortened their opportunities. But little by little there grew 
into the American heart the idea that not alone for self must human 
effort be made, but for those other selves who legally and lovingly reach 
forth dependent hands to us. 

Clearer and clearer the mighty truth dawned that the lines of human 
duty reach into the far future ; that no man has a right to be called a 
patriotic American, in the light of Webster's memorable words, who 
does not know as a living experience that the financial future of hi» 
own family rests upon that grand law of average which his countrymen 
join with him in creating. 

These ideas have become so universal that our monument of human 
protection has risen to such lofty proportions that already Webster's 
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words regarding what America was expected to do are verified. We 
are the nation among nations in " the g^eneral advancement of human 
interests and human welfare " and our monument, which represents 
THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, rises higher than that of 
any other among the nations. 

We point to this monument which we have been diligently building 
and exclaim as Webster did at Bunker Hill : 

" It is itself the orator of this occasion I ** 

But unlike the monument that stands on yonder hill our monument 
Is to rise higher and higher toward the heavens. The nation looks to 
it, not as a symbol, but as the living fact. 

Brethren fix your gaze for a moment upon this rising monument 
towering above every other financial enterprise in the land I What is 
its future ? 

It is to become the largest expression that the world has ever known 
of the imperishable truth of the Golden Rule; and thus the Master of 
all lands and all ages will help us lift one by one the massive blocks to 
their places ; and when we have passed on and ceased our building, His 
right arm shall still assist those who shall come after us. 

So shall our mighty structure perpetually arise, and the smile of 
God rest upon it evermore I 

President Holway's address was received with vociferous 
applause, whereupon he said — 

This is one of the occasions when we all feel that the CommoD- 
wealth must be honored. She is our honored mother. It is very 
greatly to our regret that His Excellency, the Governor, has met 
with an accident which alone has prevented his being with us. 
He has an accident policy. (Laughter and applause.) We are for- 
tunate, however, in having with us a gentleman who represents the 
head of one of our legislative departments ; and I wish to assure 
him that these gentlemen who have come here from Maine west- 
ward, such a delegation as Massachusetts seldom has at any one 
time, have not come here with a design upon the old Common- 
wealth. And the best reason which I can give you that they have 
not is that they all bear credentials to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. I trust that he will understand their kindly 
purpose. It gives me great pleasure to introduce the Hon. Wil- 
liam £. Barrett, Speaker of the House of Representatives. (Great 
applause.) 
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Mr. Barrett — 

Mr, President and Gentlemen : Most of the faces that I see^ 
about this hospitable board are perfectly familiar to me. 

I came here at your invitation, having several times accepted and 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Boston Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation, as the representative of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. And for that purpose I will say, beginning formally, and 
I am happy also with great pleasure and sincerity to say that in 
behalf of the Commonwealth, so far as I may express that wel- 
come, I greet the visiting members of this National Association 
with great pleasure. 

As I sat at this table I inquired of the President of the evening 
and I said, '^ Deacon H6lway (Laughter) Deacon, can you indicate 
for me in any way who these gentlemen are who are the guests, 
that is the visiting delegates of the National Association ? '* He 
said to me, " Mr. Barrett, they are the very best looking men about 
these tables " (Laughter) I trust the guests will bear with me if I 
say to them and to the members of the Massachusetts associa- 
tion that I have thus far been unable to distinguish them from 
the others. (Laughter and Applause.) I am very glad that this 
National Association has been formed at this time ; not because 
I have any special interest in the visiting members, although I 
am told that they come from fourteen different States and repre- 
sent the very best States in the galaxy of States of the Union, al- 
though as yet I am unable to find out who are the delegates and 
to distinguish them from the rest of the audience. I am happy to 
know that this Association has been formed, not especially on 
your account, gentlemen, because you will appreciate that better 
thaA myself ; but because of being Speaker of the present House 
of Representatives of this State, which is just now under investi- 
gation (great laughter). It afEords me great personal satisfaction, 
and in behalf of that body I tender to you all individually our 
thanks for your generous thoughtfulness in lifting to the post of 
President of your Association a humble member of our body (tre- 
mendous applause). To use a popular expression, I regard that as 
the greatest vindication we can receive, (laughter and applause). 
As I sat here tonight and noticed the sombre — I say with the 
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greatest respect — the sombre decorum of the gathering here — 

Insurance Commissioner Merrill — What ? what ? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Barrett — The gentleman on my left has lately been vindi- 
cated (uproarious laughter and applause). I was referring, when 
the dead silence fell upon this body, to the fact that I had 
noticed the decorum almost sombre, and I was reminded of a 
statement or paraphrase often used by that most excellent repre- 
sentative of this State in the Senate of the United States, that 
most excellent gentleman in every respect, the Hon. George F. 
Hoar. I was reminded of a paraphrase that he is often inclined 
to make in a sort of joviality, and I will apply it with your per- 
mission to this gathering. 

" I said to myself, * For Paul,' meaning my friend. Deacon 
Holway, * may plant and Apollos,' meaning my friend. Governor 
Long, * may water,' but for the great body of this gathering, give 
them champagne and they are perfectly satisfied." 

I have heard to-day that as the Commonwealth has no special 
yachts and no special facilities at its disposal of that kind 
the mayor of this city, a man in whom we all take honest 
pride, has placed at the disposal of this body for its enjoy- 
ment the steam yacht named the Putnam Bradlee. And I 
have been informed by my friend, Colonel Hedges — for the Gov- 
ernor of this Commonwealth, in making up his staff, never goes 
outside of the body of life underwriters, (Applause and laugh- 
ter) — I have been informed that the guests of this Association 
have the great pleasure put at their disposal by Mayor Hart of 
the guidance of Colonel Dyer, whom I may say under my 
breath, sub rosa, as it were, had charge of the wine room. 
(Laughter.) I was told that he placed at your disposal the Put- 
nam Bradlee, and I wish to add simply this : the Putnam Bradlee 
may be used to entertain the members of this Association merely 
under the auspices of the city. I trust the Commonwealth, so 
far as the Putnam Bradlee is concerned, may not be called upon 
to give any visiting members of this Association a trip down the 
harbor. (Laughter.) 

I think I may add, while I am on my feet and speaking in this 
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present veia, that I am pleased to see the members of the Boston 
association, and I have no doubt that they are pleased to see me. 
(Laughter.) A considerable number of them have a deeper inter- 
est in me than any social or festive interest. They have an in- 
terest that reaches i8 or 20 years into the future. Gathered 
about this table are several gentlemen that have a deep and 
lasting interest personally in my welfare. I wish to say to them 
that my health was never better, and that I never felt more kindly 
disposed towards the Life Underwriters' Association and never 
less disposed to euchre them out of any prohts that might be 
justly called theirs. (Applause.) I trust the visitors will under- 
stand that, in my humble way, I am a customer of this Associa- 
tion and am now taking out my annual dividend in the form of 
a first-class dinner. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say to you that a great ques- 
tion underlies everything that interests this State of Massachu- 
setts, that interests every State in the country, the great question 
which comes up here, a question which, in a measure, is involved 
in the election of your President and on which I am happy to be 
informed that Major Niver and Major Calef are united and 
agreed. (Great applause and laughter.) I wish to say that the 
great question which goes to the root of all legal questions, which 
shadows the body politic all over this country, a great question to 
which the newspapers of this State give co}umn after column of 
investigation, the question which comes home especially to the 
members of this Association, is a question which grows out of the 
great change which has taken place and is taking place in the 
conditions of this country, which very few men appreciate at 
full value, and which the members of this Association will 
do well to bear in mind and carry home with them. It is a ques- 
tion which comes home to every individual. It has caused an en- 
tirely new departure in our political system and the formation of 
a club which, in derision it may be, is called a club of Nation- 
alists ; and which, whatever may be their faults or demerits, is a 
question that comes home to every one of us. It is the great 
question of corporations which are gathering unto themselves 
great powers which no man himself personally can enjoy, powers 
which reach every hamlet and village in this country ; which 
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cannot appreciate because they represent forces in the hands of 
the great capitalized wealth of the country ; powers which have 
caused a considerable portion of our citizens to indulge in a dream, 
but which, nevertheless, are real and serious. The dream puts 
the whole body of this country in opposition to the aggregated 
power of corporations, not because corporations in themselves are 
anything but right and proper, the creation of the State, the crea- 
tion of every one of us ; but because corporations, by combination 
and consolidation are rapidly becoming the great controlling in- 
terest, not only in politics but in commercial life and in every 
direction of human activity of which the present century boasts. 

It is because the corporations, which have no conscience, 
no souls, no moral sensibilities, which are mere aggregations of 
men and money to accomplish certain things, are making them- 
selves great and tremendous factors in the development of the 
civilization of our generation. It is a question which you, gentle- 
men, representing as you do great corporations, should take home 
to yourselves. I understand that the corporations known as life 
insurance companies, some of them at least, represent in their 
financial transactions every year greater proportionate power so 
far as population and wealth are concerned, than the whole gen- 
eral goverment of this country in its commercial transactions did 
when first established. Now that is at great thing which every 
thoughtful man, which every patriotic man must study. It is a 
great problem, the aggregation of capital, the aggregation of 
power which it brings, which we must settle and pass upon in 
this country, and which, every man who represents a corporation 
or stands within the power of a corporation and acts for it must 
feel as one of moral responsibility. There is a great responsi- 
bility resting upon him not to misuse power which the people and 
the government has put at his command (''good ! " and applause.) 
We have made these corporations for great public benefit. We 
have given men the great sesame opening great industrial prob- 
lems in this 19th century. We have endowed them with a pan- 
oply of influence which men can hardly resist, and which is almost 
impossible for a State which has given it to withdraw, or for an 
individual who has surrendered to a certain extent his freedom 
as an individual, to take away. 



I say to you it is a subject which comes home to every man in 
Massachusetts, to every man in this country, to ponder with him- 
self and to ask himself just how far this power must go. And I 
say that whatever abuse, whatever improper appropriation of 
power has been made by these great creatures of the State, 
it has been made, not because they are wholly to blame, but be- 
cause every man in his own neglect, every man in his own appre- 
ciation of what is going on, has failed to exert himself to make 
the Commonwealth and the country representative of the individ- 
ual intelligence, of the individual conscience of every citizen of 
this country. (Applause.) I ask of you and I beg of the men of 
this Commonwealth and elsewhere that they will consider that 
the great problem of this generation is not a mere detail of gov- 
ernment, but a great question of how the individual responsibility 
and the right of self control and individual duty to the govern- 
ment is to be reconciled with these great powers which have been 
given, not for the individual benefit, but for the benefit of the 
body politic. And I say that the Congress of the United States 
now in session, and all aggregations of men wherever they meet 
in this country, and all thoughtful men owe it to themselves 
especially if they represent as you do great aggregations of cap- 
ital and great powers for good, and I am sorry to say, great 
powers for evil also, it is for all citizens of this country to ponder 
on this question and decide how best the individual and the cor- 
poration can be made to harmonize and act together, so as to 
develop those best principles in society and government which I 
believe every man around this table, and every right thinking 
man in this country equally appreciates. (Applause.) 

I have detained you too long, but I wish to say to you gentle- 
men who are strangers here, and not to those who are to the 
manor born, because they know it already, that you are met here 
for a treat of rhetoric and wit which will be a great pleasure to 
you, and which you will bear with you in lasting memories to your 
homes. 

In conclusion I will say simply that as a representative of the 
legislature of Massachusetts, not intending you to understand by 
that that I have not my eye, as Senator Hoar has said, set towards 
the future, I bid you all welcome and assure you that the pleasure 
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fOVL are evidently finding in your sojurn here meets with reciprocal 
responses in our hearts; and we hope and pray that the occasion 
here to-day may be repeated with benefit to you all elsewhere in 
this country. And when you have tried and tested the hospitali- 
ties of every other city in the United States, we say, come back 
to Boston, and we will make you forget ail that and unite the 21st 
and the first anniversary in one grand reunion here underneath 
tiie dome of our State House and underneath the shadow of 
Bunker Hill. (Great applause.) 

The Chairman — 

Gentlemen, there is an honorable gentleman on my right whom 
I think, in case the Constitution of the Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation could be easily amended, we should at once make a mem- 
ber of it. The fact that he sent you sailing down Boston Harbor 
yesterday afternoon so handsomely would be ample reason. In 
order that he may speak for himself, I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing His Honor, Mayor Hart. (Great applause.) 

Mayor Hart — 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen of the Life Underwriter's Asso- 
ciation, I have but a word to say tonight, and that is in congratu- 
lation that you have chosen Boston for your first convention. If 
you had any pleasure in sailing on the Putnam Bradlee yesterday 
I am very glad. Not only I am glad for that, but I am glad the 
underwriters took such good care of themselves and of you. 
(Laughter.) We furnished the boat, but we did not furnish the 
refreshments. (Laughter.) I have this evening been to a meeting 
of another kind, or of the same kind as this, but of a little differ- 
ent nature, the United Order of Workmen. As they said there it 
cost them only seventeen cents to do the same business that cost 
this company seventeen dollars (laughter), I thought I would like 
to come back and see what kind of a company it was. Their 
motto was " Protection and Charity." Protection I do not be- 
lieve the life underwriters need. I rather think that we fellows 
that pay for the policy need that. But charity I believe you all 
need, and I have said to those people down there that so far as 
protection of the city of Boston goes, they should have it. I 
wanted a little charity, a little of the mantle of charity to fall on 



them ; and if you want it you shall have the same. I am glad to 
be with yon and to bring my congratulations and to share, as my 
friend Barrett has said, in the good things that were named, which 
you will remember and take home with you. (The audience rose 
and gave three cheers for Mayor Hart.) 

The Chairman — 

Among the men of Massachusetts held in honor both in the 
counsels of the nation and of the State, and whose fame has kept 
pace with the succeeding years until it has become national, is the 
gentleman whom I am now to introduce to you, Ex-Governor 
Long. (Great applause.) 

Ex-Governor Long— 

I am very much indebted to you, Mr. President, for the kind words 
with which you have introduced me, and to you, gentlemen, for your cor- 
dial reception. It makes me almost regret having retired from public 
life. I am not now much accustomed to speak in public at these ban- 
quets, and just now I am a little shy of any kind of a public banquet. 
(Laughter.) I gather from the remarks of the preceding gentleman 
that the topic of this occasion is the Putnam Bradlee. (Laughter.) As 
one of the tax-payers of the city, I, too, desire to express my acknowl- 
edgements to you, gentlemen, that, having been entrusted, somewhat 
incautiously, by Mayor Hart with that valuable boat, you have returned 
it. (Laughter.) I really feel the weight of this gathering, and stand a 
little in awe in this presence, which represents a business of such magni- 
tude, such business resources and power. But I was engaged the other 
day in listening to a gentleman of the legal profession, who appeared for 
a railway corporation which had been sued in an action of tort. He 
said with all the solemnity of Sergeant Buzf uz, that he was well aware 
that more than half the actions tried in our Superior Court were actions 
of tort against railway companies ; and yet he dared appear for them, and 
did not shrink from acting as their counsel. I could not help suggesting 
in reply that I admired his audacity, because it went even further than 
that, and did not shrink even from the large fees which accompanied his 
appearance lor that sort of clients. (Laughter.) 

Seriously speaking, gentlemen, I am more and more impressed with 
the jspreat magnitude of the business which you represent. It is too much 
the case that we all judge life insurance by the petty annoyances of the 
agent, no one of whom is here (laughter), who pesters us with his appli- 
cation, and makes himself familiar, as Speaker Barrett has said, so 
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familiar that we recognize him at every turn. But it would be as idle to 
judge this business from that beginning as to judge the magnificence of 
Spring, with its glory of shadow and sunshine, of growth and verdure 
and leaves, and richness of flower and sky, from the sting or the song of 
the mosquito. (Laughter and applause.) Of course, gentlemen, you will 
understand that I make no personal allusions. If I may steal some of 
Deacon Holway's thunder, if I may quote from the most admirable and 
eloquent speech of our friend, Major Merrill, which he made two years 
ago, I would again repeat, familiar as the facts are to you, some statistics 
of this business, for they cannot be too thoroughly impressed on the pub- 
lic mind, too emphatically repeated even in your own ears, in order that you 
may be held among yourselves up to that high responsibility to which 
Speaker Barrett referred. Two years ago, something was said almost 
beyond the power of human imagination to conceive. Major Merrill, on 
a similar occasion to this, stated that of the seven billions of life insur- 
ance capital in the world, the United States represented two and a quar- 
ter billions. Yet now, only two years later, the United States represents 
more than three and one-half out of the nine and a fourth billions the 
world over. 

You protect the homes of nearly one-tenth of the people of the 
United States, more than a million and a quarter of homes, represent- 
ing probably ten millions of people. Your capital represents 
twenty-five millions more capital than the national banks of the United 
States, more than twice the deposits in our savings banks, more than three 
times the amount of the public debt. And it is as solid and as secure as the 
foundations of the national debt. (Great applause.) Its annual growth 
is phenomenal. The new business of last year was one thousand million 
dollars against half that sum, five hundred million dollars, two years ago 
when Major Merrill spoke, and against the petty sum of thirty-five mil- 
lions in 1861, now nearly thirty years ago. That answers your question, 
Dr. Hale, " Where was Life Insurance when the war broke out, and 
what became of it ? ** Looking at these monstrous and phenomenal 
strides. President Holway may well say that the future is incalculable, 
and human imagination cannot conceive what will be the growth of this 
business which, to quote a gentleman visiting here tonight, who said to 
me, and he only said the simple truth when he said that we are at the 
very beginning of the growth of this magnificent system. 

These facts and these figures are familiar, yet I believe they ought to 
be repeated because they do suggest the sacredness of this great trust 
placed in your hands and the incalculable beneficence which it is calcu- 
lated to create and dispense. (Applause.) 
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Our great institutions of learning, progressive as they always are, run 
by progressive men who do not sleep, but are alive to the necessities of 
the times, are attempting to educate young men for all the great voca- 
tions of life along all those lines of material enterprise upon which the 
civilization of our time so much depends. It is no longer merely Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew roots and Anglo Saxon derivations with which 
colleges concern themselves, but the study of great material agencies, 
scientific developments that extend man's dominion over the globe these 
great agencies that are yet to transfer the globe itself into the very hand- 
maid and servant of all the people. It is towards these that our institu- 
tions of learning are directing their attention. 

I do not know whether it is true or not, but I have an impression that 
in some colleges men are educated with regard to great railroad interests 
and questions. Your sons after graduating step into a higher school by 
going into the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad and there learning 
during four years every step in railroad locomotion, so that when there 
is a strike upon that road they can perform every duty of firemen, 
engineer, conductor, everything which trainmen now do. It seems to me 
the time has come when our institutions of education should recognize 
this monumental business of yours, that the business of life insurance 
should be regarded as a science, something for which young men should 
be trained; and the college graduate may think himself well prepared 
when he is fitted to join you and contribute to the business in which you 
are engaged. (Applause.) And I trust that some of you who control 
some of these millions will found a professorship of life insurance at 
Harvard or Yale. (Applause.) It might well be called the Deacon 
Holway Professorship of Life Insurance. (Great Laughter and Applause.) 

The subject is one which is full of suggestions. I will not weary you 
by stating them, but two or three things occur to me. One is this : You 
have taken the most uncertain element and made it the most certain 
element in human experience. There is nothing so uncertain as the life 
of the human individual ; and yet you, by striking the averages, by taking 
the individual in the mass, have made human life an exact certainty. 
You have established a form of contract which secures the interests of 
both parties. You have secured your, own interests as shown in the 
growth and prosperity of your business; but you have secured the 
interests of those whose homes, whose families, whose little ones you 
protect (Applause). You have crystalized the problem of saving, Ben 
Franklin's philosophy of man's good fortune. 

This business of saving is a most important business; it is as impor- 
tant today as it was in Ben Franklin's time ; but the division of labor. 
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'Which has come about in our modem society, has made this matter of 
jaaving one which somebody must do for people. Men ate too busy to 
save. Mr. Hale cannot save a dollar. (Laughter.) His mind is upon 
his book ; his mind is upon his magazine, upon the problem to which 
Mr. Barrett has referred. He is solving this problem of social m 
What time has he to save ? I have my business to do. How can I look 
jif ter the dollar that I am engaged from morning till night in earning ? 
Is n't it true that life insurance is a great system of saving for people ? 
^Applause.) The mechanic who earns his daily wage, the professional 
xnan who earns his fee, the business man who is taking the infinitely great 
irisks, in which 97 per cent of the people fail at some time or rather ; the 
life insurance company has crystallized the business of saving for them. 

You are solving also I believe this matter to which I have referred of 
socialism. I don't believe in Edward Bellamy's nonsense. (Applause) 
I don't believe you are ever going tohave a system where every man is to 
clo nothing and every one is to profit by some other fellow who does every- 
thing. ("Hear! Hear!") I believe you cannot eliminate and ought 
not to eliminate this element, you may call it selfishness or self interest, 
ivhich is such a mainspring of energy in the human mind and human 
activity. But if you can distribute these burdens as Bellamy and the 
Socialists would do, so that they shall lie lightly along the shoulders of 
all, and bear not too heavily upon the shoulders of any one, you have 
accomplished all that can be accomplished in that direction. And then 
you have left room for the incessant play of these human activities and 
industries without the play of which human nature would be as valueless 
as water that courses down the hills would be if it lost the sunshine and 
sparkle and sweetness with which it issues circling from the fountains of 
nature. (Great Applause.) 

Another thing I Life insurance today is no longer an experiment. 
(Applause.) There are methods of insurance which are still in the 
jgristle, the experimental stage. There is no occasion why even you 
should speak lightly of them. But it is your fortune that the life in- 
surance that you represent is settled ; no longer an experiment, but a 
proved and tried result, and it has reached the dignity of a science and 
has a science, I believe. It may seem, perhaps, bumptious in one who 
knows so much less of it than you do, to try to instruct you, and I do 
sot presume to do so ; but I ask you to regard it in the lofty light of a 
science and a beneficence. (Applause.) What a beneficence it is I The 
story cannot be too often repeated of the simple helpful beneficence 
that you bring to those who enjoy its blessings. My mind goes back 
twenty or twenty-five years and recalls a boy older than myself. 
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a yoang man, coming to the little conntry village where we 
bo^ were bom. His eye was bright, his heart full , ready to do 
battle in the world. I remember his song; I remember how sweet 
the Tioltn was under his touch ; I remember how glad we were when 
he came back from the city ; I remember the girl he courted and loved 
and married, the little home that sprang up, the children that came ; and 
I remember the later year when, in a western city, on some tour that he 
was taking, death struck him. It was my fortune to go and find him cold 
and bring him home and bury him under the turf of the place in which 
he was bom. And I remember the little wife and the four little 
children. I remember the friends of those who said good and kind and 
hearty words. But kind and hearty as were their words and generous 
as was their purpose, the generosity would have faded sooner or later, 
help would have ceased and the widow and the orphans would have been 
left to struggle with poverty. But there was a strong arm that put itself 
around them ; it was a strong arm that never lost its hold, — the strong 
arm of a beneficent life insurance policy, promptly paid, amounting to the ' 
sum of $6,000. It seems little to you in comparison with these great 
figures; but to them it was home, self-respect; it was self-support for 
that widow, it was education for those children, it was the foundation 
on which they went forward until now the woman's gray hairs cover 
a head blest and kindly, and the children have gone out into a world 
and into society which they adorn. (Tremendous applause.) 

There is a touch of sentiment in me gentlemen which makes me like 
an association, which at one extreme touches high scientific exactness 
and great beneficence, and yet comes home in its way to the family and 
the hearth, and touches dose the heart-strings in the human breast. It 
is something, gentlemen, to be associated with interests and enterprises 
of that kind ; what is the use, then, of lowering the standard ? Why 
shall you not, as has been suggested to your own minds, and is suggested 
by the formation of the National Association, why shall you not lift the 
standard of your profession (applause)? Why not lift it up to that standard 
where there shall be no question any more than there is a question with 
regard to colleges or the ministry ? I wanted to touch upon the thought 
of this great trust, this great power which the industry and the capital 
invested in your business carry with them ; but Mr. Barrett has done it 
so well that it is unnecessary to refer to the sacredness of the obligation 
which is upon every such man to see to it that this capital, and this 
power are used for good purposes ; not to corrupt the body politic, not 
to impair the foundations of the State, but to give security to the State 
as it does give security to the Home (Applause). Is it possible that 
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there can be under such auspices, and among men united to carry out 
such responsibilities anything like internecine warfare, anything less 
than that higher common allegiance not only to each other, but to the 
obligation to the very profession which distinguishes, and I am sure will 
continue to distinguish you. 

As a citizen, I do rejoice most heartily in this step that you have 
taken. You could not help taking it. It is a part of the civilization of 
the times to take these great steps. Your business has grown so that 
you cannot help forming this National Association. (Goodl and 
applause.) It is a national matter. You are great agencies moving civ- 
ilization today. You talk about Congress, politicians, or the Senate. 
They are not what is moving the civilization of the time, or even the 
legislation of the time. AH these things attend these great material 
forces which are not expressed in your senators, politicians, and states- 
men, but in such great bodies of human activity as you represent Our 
railroads, our banking systems, our great manufacturing industries, our 
labor organizations, and this life insurance industry are the moving 
forces of the times. We talk about a democratic form of government. 
If we were governed by Congress, it would be a little oligarchy. We 
are governed by the people. All these great bodies and institutions of 
people are forming civilization today. 

We speak of the flag as though it were the emblem of historic times 
and wars ; yet the flag today is not an emblem of war but an emblem of 
peace. (Applause) In the more than loo years — during which that 
flag has floated, and the stars and stripes have quivered under these 
breezes there have been less than ten years of war and more than ninety 
years of peace, during which that flag has become glorious all the world 
over. Ninety years of peace represents the growth, the comfort and 
happiness always increasing of the people. 

Why, my friend Rev. Dr. Hale will tell you that the pulpit, mighty as 
it is in agencies for reform, its usefulness after all rests upon the material 
agencies of the people. Harvard College today with its proud record 
of illustrious names, Agassiz, and Lowell and Longfellow, is illustrious 
because of the resources which have come from the merchants and 
manufacturers of Massachusetts that have furnished that institution 
with means to make it beneflcient (applause), and if Mr. Hale or Brooke 
Hereford or Phillips Brooks, who charmed you a few years ago, great 
prophets in this community did not have their hands' held up and 
resources furnished them from the body of the people they would not be 
able to carry out, as they do, not their beneficence but yours. 

Therefore it is that I rejoice with you that you recognize and put upon 
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a high plane this very great vocation. Therefore I rejoice with you that 
you make it to-day a National Institution that represents, not delegates 
here, but the existence of a business which belongs to the whole Union 
and every State in the Union. It is National. 

Now I do not know that I can suggest any better thing as to the im- 
portance and magnificence of your work than this — that to-day the 
experience of 1861 could not be repeated. 

The Union could not be dissolved and secession could not exist, if for 
no other cause, then because this mighty business of yours has 
spread like the roots of a tree which, when it is a sappling, can 
be toxn^up, but now has so ramified throughout the length and 
breadth of the country that you cannot pull it apart (Applause.) 
In 1861 life insurance represented ^175,000,000; today it represents 
thirty-six hundred million dollars. In that time, while the population 
has doubled, this business has grown twenty times ; and this, together 
with many other agencies, has become one of those silent, unseen ma- 
terial forces welding our union and making the country strong. So that, 
in a parting word, I congratulate you because you represent not merely 
the home, not merely the state, but this true, great, noble country of ours 
under whose flag we sit. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Holway — 

Gentlemen, it may be news to quite a number of the delegates who 
are here, that from the inception of this Boston organization we have 
always had our organ; that is, our newspaper organ; and without stop- 
ping to tell you of its history from year to year, through distinguished 
hands, I have to announce that its present editor is our esteemed friend 
the first vice-president of this association, Mr. Darwin Barnard, who 
will now favor us with its contents. 

The reading of the Solicitor^ bright, thoughtful and enter- 
taining as usual, gave great pleasure, reflecting credit upon 
its accomplished editor, and giving the visitors a taste of the 
journalistic talent embodied among the other good qualities 
of the Boston Underwriters' Association. 

Mr. Holway — 

Gentlemen, he whom I shall next introduce to you is very dear to the 
American heart, and has made the world better by his personal genius. 
Tonight I introduce him as the great friend of humanity, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. (Loud Applause.) 
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It is not often, gentlemen, that you find me out of bed after half-past 
nine, but this is a kind of syndicate, Mr. President, that I like to come 
to. I like to see my own country, and I find nothing so difficult as to 
learn what America is ; and if a lot of good fellows like you will bring 
together real representatives of the best life of America, why, any man 
might well stay out of bed a good many hours to see them. I hope the 
gentlemen here have observed that it is to the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts that we invite you. We believe here in common wealth. It 
means a great deal. We believe that what has been given to people 
has been given them, not for the use of John Smith or John Jones, but 
for the common good of the people at large. " Government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people," the dear old deacon said ; and Gar- 
field, the good president, said that all the people were a great deal 
wiser than any one of the people ; and that is the sheer common sense 
[common sense again) on which this great American commonwealth 
is founded. That is the reason that we ministers always love to come to 
life insurance meetings, and always come when we are asked, because 
you exhibit in visible form what we are talking about Sundays. 

Some of you come to church Sundays and some of you do not. Those 
of you who do come think it is all very well to have it said on Sunday, 
but we like to see the thing done on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesdayt 
Thursday and Friday. It seems to be the business of you people (as 
some one, I think Gov. Long, said just now) to show that this is a com- 
mon life which runs all through the veins and hearts of everybody in the 
world. As a man, who was a bigger man than any of us, said a good 
many years ago, God made of one blood all the people that live on this 
earth. It is one blood. We may be as selfish about it as we choose, and 
may say it is only those people over there the other side of the town that 
had scarlet fever and diphtheria, and it was their babies that were dying, 
while our babies live up on top of a hill where there was good sewerage, 
but all the same the scarlet fever and the diphtheria got up on top of the 
hill, and if they didn't find out any other way, they found out in that way 
that they were all of one blood. 

Now that is what it seems to be the business of life insurance to show; 
to take the common life and the common death rate ('* It is not all of 
life to live, nor all of death to die ''), to take the common law of man- 
kind and translate that law into something which shall be applicable to 
the least child and the weakest woman or the man who has stumbled by 
the wayside. In other words, you show to the world what we read in 
Scripture, that we all are members of one body ; and it is your business 
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to make clear to the world the great truth which the selfish world does- 
not want to believe, but which it has to believe, and believes more at the 
end of the nineteenth century than it did at the beginning, that the 
human race is an individual of which you and I are only so many diif erent 
germ% and organs. (Applause.) 

Now that is what you are for, gendemen, and when you go to doing 
your real business you feel that; you feel it in the best times you have 
in your offices. 

We have gone far into the matter of statistics. I have a good 
memory, and I recollect anything ; but when you come to life insurance 
figures I always write them down, because they are so much larger than 
anybody would suppose. It seems that you already provide for a sixth 
or seventh part of this American nation. I do not want you yet to gO' 
outside of America. I am very well satisfied if we can run this country' 
for a generation or two. Then we will begin to run the rest of the 
world. (Laughter and applause.) What I do want, what we all want, is- 
that you shall be enlarging your empire still, and that you should not be 
satisfied with this upper crust whom you are insuring now, seven or eight 
million of you, but we want you to take in us poor dogs who belong to 
the lower grade, and insure everybody, the whole seventy millions in the^ 
United States. 

I was so glad to hear at the last meeting of the Massachusetts Associa* 
tion that I was at, that a good many of your longest-headed men were 
figuring on that business of how they were going to insure those who- 
have not got those great big lungs and who cannot draw in two hundred 
and forty thousand million cubic feet of air with every inspiration*^ 
(Laughter.) I know perfectly well what the doctors say. They say. You 
must go to another ofiice ; we cannot insure you here. But there are 
some people who do not have such big lungs; and whose biceps are not so 
very big. I want you to figure about those people, and that is the reason 
that I asked that question about the war. I said, What did you do- 
when these brave fellows went down to the war and were going to give 
their lives for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or the Common^ 
wealth of the United States ? And my friend, Mr. Carpenter here, said . 
Why, we extended a war risk to them. Yes, gentlemen, if you could 
afford to send a war risk to men who were going to stand in front of 
Jefferson Davis* bullets or take the risk of Robert Lee's Libby, then wh3r 
cannot you extend a war risk to my people in Oswego, Oneida and Gene- 
see streets, who are serving the Commonwealth as well as they were. 
Some of you have got to figure out that problem of how you can insure- 
those lives which are not A No. i. Some of you will have to do it, per^ 
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haps the Governor here ; he alwa3rs gets below the superficialities ; I am 
not sure but he has been at work in that business. 

I know that everywhere all the great economists of the world are 
figuring about a disease which we call old age. It is the only disease I 
have observed where there is no sort of cheating your doctor. It is a 
kind of thing that is very, very certain. When a man is passed eighty- 
five, he is passed eighty-five, and there is n*t any elixir of youth that 
brings him down to seventeen in the eye of the life insurance officer or 
anybody else. Now, I observe that the economists of the world are 
trying to see what we shall do with people who have that disease of old 
age. Well, we have got an old institution here in Massachusetts, — I 
like it very much, — a machine called the poll tax. We make everybody 
that goes about on two feet here pay ^1.50 poll tax. The politicians do 
not like it. They say it is very bad, and they are going to get rid of 
it one of these days. But I should like to tell you what happened to 
me once when I was talking to the blackest and biggest man I ever 
talked to. I was looking up at him, — he was the chancellor of the 
Sandwich Islands, the Secretary of the Treasury, — and I said to him, 
"Mr. Chancellor, how do you get so large a revenue as you get in the 
Sandwich Islands?" Says he, "We put down a poll tax of $$ a man.** 
Said I, " $$ a man, we don't dare put that on." " Well," says he, " Mr. 
Hale, a man who is not willing to give $$ a year for good schools, and 
good roads, and the preservation of justice between man and man is not 
the sort of a citizen we want in the Sandwich Islands." (Laughter.) 
That was what the blackest man I ever saw said to me — a man whose 
grandfather had cooked and eaten Captain Cook — in regard to the 
economy of the State. , 

Now this last year we have made in Massachusetts 400,000 good fel- 
lows pay us ^1.50 of this poll tax. That makes $600,000 a year, or some- 
thing like that. Governor Long and the politicians don't know what 
they are doing. They think it would be better to have an amendment 
to the constitution, and not have any more poll tax. I venture to sug- 
gest to the rising generation that they shall apply that $600,000, — ^well, 
suppose you give it to the 6,000 oldest men and women in the common- 
wealth who have paid taxes. (Laughter and applause.) I don*t think 
it would hurt anybody, and I think it would improve your poor very 
much. I think it would straighten out Tewksbury and a good many 
other rotten places. That is only one of my suggestions. 

Mr. Barrett — 

Doctor Hale, I want to say I never voted for the abolition of the poll 
tax and I never intend to. 
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Mr. Hale — 

I had no intention of going into this detail. I speak with the utmost 
seriousness and earnestness when I say (I am echoing the Governor 
ndw) that the bringing together of men from all parts of this nation is 
an enterprise which is worthy of the agencies which have brought it out, 
and the success of it is one of the real evidences of the civilization of 
the twentieth century. 

The American people have to be governed by the American people 
It is not to be governed by any party or any set of people at Washington or 
any administration ; and whenever the American people can get together 
in a representative body like this, an excellent good thing is gained. If 
at the same time that body be a body of men who are banded together to 
show that if one member suffer all the members suffer with it, then the 
great cause of Christianity, the great cause of the Church of Christ, 
gains every time they come together. Now there is not a man of you 
that can draw a policy, that that policy is not based on the eternal truth 
of the Christian religion, that we bear each other's burdens. Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. That is the reason why 
every one who believes that this state stands on moral foundations alone, 
that there is no wit of the intellect going to save it, or no force of physi- 
cal strength is going to save it, but it is going to be saved by moral force 
and only moral force, welcomes you as you come together and congratu- 
lates you on the marvelous success which you have achieved in the past. 
Our only word for you is for the future, that you will not be satisfied with 
taking care of those who are already perfect, but that you will go out 
into the highways and byways and make yourselves of use to all sorts 
and conditions of men. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Long — 

I think I ought to say in justice to myself, that, like Doctor Hale, I 
am heartily in favor of a poll tax ; but I am not in favor of making it the 
price of a man's vote, which, it seems to me, is Worth more than $1.50. 

Mr. Holway — 

Gentlemen, we are honored tonight with the presence of a gentleman 
who has come from a sister state, and who, I have been duly informed 
tonight, has been engaged in all the various occupations from manu- 
facturing goods to selling them through the various lines of philanthropy 
and charity, and has recently taken up the subject of life insurance. I 
introduce to you, in order that you may know what he knows, the Hon. 
John C. Wyman, of Valley Falls, R. I. 
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Mr. Wyman — 

I feel a little sensitive at being called upon immediately after a dis- 
sertation upon old age. It seems to me rather a reflection upon myself* 
but still I am willing to put up with it, as Mr. Hale has suggested that 
$600,000 is to be divided among 6,000 of us, and I will get a little. 

I have thought, since I sat here tonight, with the ghost of an unspoken 
speech haunting the door, that there is one kind of risk which you gen- 
tlemen can write and I think you would find the premiums accumulating 
in a wonderful way, and that is a protection against being called upon to 
make an after dinner speech. (Laughter.) For if there is any one thing 
I think a man dreads who is in the habit of doing it, it is this very ex- 
perience to which I am subjected now. The President introduced me 
as a man who had been in almost every vocation of life. I admit the 
charge. I have been everything but a life insurance agent. I came very 
near being one of them; I have just escaped it. I read just before I 
came here tonight a statement which intimidated me a little, and that was 
that one ounce of keeping your mouth shut was worth more than a pound 
of explanation after you had said it. Josh Billings has it in another form. 
He says, it is a good deal better not to know so much than to know so 
much that aint so. (Laughter.) 

I am not going to attempt to enlighten you gentlemen on this subject 
of life insurance. I have sat here and wondered myself when Governor 
Long and these other gentlemen who have not given any particular atten^ 
tion to it know so much about it, how in heaven's name do you hold all 
you know about it. (Laughter and applause.) 

I would like to make a good speech tonight, Mr. President, and I have 
thought that it was no more than fair that you follow somewhat the rule 
which is established by our athletic clubs and on our race tracks, and 
that is that you classify your speakers. Here I find myself without any 
hope of a place and with very little chance of a record. (Laughter.) 
Now on the trotting course they have the four minute class and the 
three minute class, and the four minute horse never thinks of competing 
with the three minute class, nor does the three minute with the two- 
thirty. N6w I find they have another class of such phenomenal speed 
that nobody knows how fast they can trot and they call that the free-for- 
all class. The kind of speaking I have heard tonight suggested to me 
pretty emphatically that I have got in with the free-for-all. (Laughter 
and applause.) I have got no show at all; I was distanced before I 
started. 

I said before that I wanted to make a good speech, and I have often 
thought that tact was about as good as talent in making a speech. I 
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heard a story the other day which illustrated very forcibly to my mind 
what terrible trouble results from want of tact A man died, leaving a 
widow and one boy. He had a brother who was an under- 
taker, conducting a very successful business. After the death of 
the boy'^s father his mother went to his uncle and said to him, 
"I want you to take Seth into your business; you have no son 
to inherit the business, and it has got to go to somebody, and why 
should it go out of the family? " ** Well," he says, " send him along.'* 
So Seth went to his uncle. After about a month his uncle sent for the 
mother and said, "I don't believe Seth is ever going to succeed in 
this business, it don't seem to me he ever will." " O," she said, " he will 
if you have patience with him." " Well," he said, "I will try it again.*' 
At the end of another month he sent for her again, and he said, " You 
must take Seth away from here ; he never will grow up to this business. 
You talk about his inheriting it, — there won't be any business left here 
in a little while for anybody to inherit." "Well, what has he done? 
said the woman. ** Well," he said, " you know Mrs. Flemming, who lives 
up here in the northern part of the town. She has just lost her third 
husband. I have buried the other two. They are well to do, they have 
had the most expensive caskets, they have paid the bill without any 
question at all, and I have charged them liberally, too. She is one of 
the best customers I have had. She sent down here and wanted we 
should come up and make arrangements for the funeral. I knew it was 
an easy job and I told Seth to go up. He went up and was gone a little 
while, and came back and said Mrs. Flemming didn't want us to do anything 
about the funeral. Said I, * what is the trouble ? ' ' I don't know ; she 
flared up all at once, and said she didn't want it done.' Just then Mrs. 
Flemming came into the office. She came up to me and she said, * Mr. 
Jenks, I don't want you to do anything more about this funeral ; I will 
see if I can't do business in some place where I can be properly 
treated.' I said, ' What is the trouble ? ' and she just flounced out of the 
office. Then I called Seth up and said, * What did you do up at Mrs ' 
Flemming's ? ' * Well,' said he, ' I went up there and measured the old 
man, — that is what they always do first, — and then we discussed about 
things. She said she wanted silver plated handles. Then we talked 
about carriages, and decided about how many we would have, and then 
about how many chairs she thought she would need, and then about how 
much money she would expend for flowers. Then we talked about 
what time we would have the funeral ; and I said to her, * Mrs. Flem- 
ming, what time have you been in the habit of having it ? ' " (Laughter 
and applause.) 
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That showed a want of tact. I don't want to show anything of that 
kind tonight. I do want to say this, however, that looking over the 
body of men that I see here before me, such intelligent faces and such 
magnificent heads, I have come to the conclusion that whatever else 
there may be talked about in this land of ours, there is none about the 
permanence and soundness of the life insurance companies of our coun- 
try. I remember several years ago standing in the city of Pompeii, and 
looking at what had been excavated from the ashes which had buried it 
out of sight, and out of knowledge, and thinking to myself how wonder- 
ful it was that a city like that, only 200 miles from Rome, the mistress 
of the world at that time, could have been utterly obliterated in one 
night and all trace of it lost for 2000 years. And then I said to myself, 
thank God, the world is advancing, and growing better and better as the 
centuries roll on ; for only a little while before that Chicago had been, 
swept by a conflagration such as had never been known before in our 
country, and there was no place on the habitable globe so distant that the 
ear was not open and the hand not extended to help that disaster-stricken 
city to grow once more into its magnificent beauty and power. That 
was an instance, it seemed to me, which showed what progress had been 
made, and as Mr. Hale has said, you are the men to whom those who 
are working in Christ's vineyard are looking for assistance and support. 

Nearly 1,900 years ago the shepherds watched on the plains of Beth- 
lehem and heard the heavens ring with the harmony of the angel choir, 
and these words were spoken : ** Glory to God, peace on earth and good will 
to men." From that day to this God has worked in his mysterious way 
through the material influences of this world, through men who associate as 
you do, and his work is going on, and glory to God on high, and peace on 
earth is being recognized as S3monomous with good will to men. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. Plummer — 

At this juncture, Mr. Chairman, I beg your indulgence that I may 
read the following : — 

Resolved^ that the executive committee, on behalf of the members of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, take occasion to express 
the feeling and the thoughts which now impress us with respect to the 
Boston Life Underwriters* Association. From the inception of the idea 
of the union of life insurance workers in 1883 to this consummation in 
1890, the men of Boston have stood at the front of this work for advanc- 
ing the cause of life insurance, which is the cause of social progress. 
Their hospitality, courtesy, fraternal greeting, and attentions shown to 
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the delegates of this convention have won their lasting regard. From 
our hearts we say, each and all of us, thanks, brethren of Boston, thanks. 
^Applause.) 

Mr. Hoi way — 

Gentlemen, we thank you for your words, — your serious words, — as 
from united hearts. We have simply done the little that we could for 
the inception and for the advancement of this insurance movement. We 
deem it no honor, further than it is the simple performance of a duty. 

Gentlemen, the Insurance Department of Massachusetts has always 
been a beacon light in the history of American insurance. Tonight it 
gives me pleasure to introduce as the representative of the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department, the Hon. George S. Merrill. (Applause.) 

Mr. Merrill — 

Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Association: I assure you I 
appreciate from my heart the cordiality of your welcome, which I accept, 
not as a personal compliment to myself, but a compliment to the Insur- 
ance Department of this dear old commonwealth, which, for the time 
being, I represent. The president, in his introductory remarks, spoke 
of you in comparison with the knights of the Round Table ; and I was 
surprised to hear him add that at the next meeting the story of your 
knightly deeds would be in order. It seems to me that the story of your 
nightly deeds will not be in order upon any occasion in the future. 
(Laughter.) The Speaker of the House regretted that there were no 
representatives here tonight from Texas. Well, I am glad to know that, 
although the Governor of North Carolina and the Governor of South 
Carolina may not have been present at your meetings, the famous 
expression which went from the one governor to the other has not been 
omitted during the time you have been in Boston. (Laughter.) 

Allusion was made to the manner in which his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth wisely made up his staff, by taking so many 
representatives from the insurance men of the commonwealth. Now I want 
to say to you, my friends from abroad, what I said once before at a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Association, that the governor of this com. 
monwealth made the selection of the insurance men upon his staff with 
wonderful wisdom. He took two life insurance men, one fire, and one 
marine. He thought that one marine insurance man, one man who dealt 
with insurance in relation to water, was all that his staff could stand, 
(Laughter.) 

Ex-Governor Long made the inquiry. Where was life insurance when 
the war broke out ? It struck me that it was a very similar inquiry to. 
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Where was Moaes when the light went out ? (Laughter.) Life insurance 
when the war broke out was very much in the dark and under a cloud. 
But thanks to the advancing civilization of this country, thanks to the 
uplifting that this great people <^ ours has had, life insurance since the 
date when the war broke out, has come out in the gladness and brightness 
o£ the full noonday sun, never to be beclouded or put in darkness 
again. 

I congratulate you that you have organized this national life insurance 
association. I want to say to you, my friends from abroad, how helpful 
the Massachusetts association, the first in the list, has been in all the 
good things in relation to life insurance in this commonwealth of ours 
Massachusetts has the proud distinction of doing many first things, but 
I believe that the first thing of passing a. law against rebates would never 
have been possible in Massachusetts but for the earnest and enthusiastic 
efforts of the life underwriters association of our commonwealth. (Ap. 
plause.) Life insurance is in many respects upon a different plane from 
almost any other business of today. I suppose none of you will claim 
that purely or mainly you are engaged in life insurance for the purpose of 
benevolence. And yet the world knows today no system of philanthropy 
which equals that of this great system of life insurance. The benevolent 
of the Christian people of our land have been striving for years not so 
much to learn how they might abolish poverty, as to know how they 
might best systematize charity. You, in this great problem of life in. 
surance, are working toward the day when the bread winner in every 
family in our land shall be covered by a life insurance policy sufficient to 

* 

keep cankering care and withering want from the door, and by that 
means you will do more than to systematize charity. Without any of 
the theories of Henry George you will absolutely abolish charity in this 
land of ours. (Applause.) 

We are fond of speaking of the great growth of our nation, and we 
have a right to speak of it proudly. How that within the last almost 
quarter of a century we have spanned this continent with the steel rails 
connecting one ocean with the other. How that we have peopled the 
prairies, and pleasant homes have sprung up upon what, even in our day, 
was the great American desert. How that more than a quarter of a 
century ago the entire nation stood still, and all commercial transactions 
were at an end, while, with the most magnificent outburst of fiery patrio 
tism the world has ever seen, the entire people gave themselves to the 
defence of the old flag of their fathers. And we speak of the phenome. 
nal growth of life insurance, but has it occurred to us how much our 
national prosperity is due to that elevation of this nation of ours, which 
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has made this growth of the nation and this growth of life insurance 
possible? Life insurance not only elevates the man, life insurance not 
only tends, as wealth does not, to saving and to economy, and thereby 
contributes to the great wealtlTof the nation, it not only distributes the 
burdens from year to year, but it distributes equally the burdens of one 
upon the other, and serves to drive from the home, when the bread 
winner has gone out, the fear of the wife that the little children may be 
taken from her and that she may be no longer able to keep them within 
that home and under her own fostering care. 

I congratulate you, gentlemen. I know how late the hour is and I am 
not going to detain you with lengthy remarks. I congratulate you that 
upon this week, when we have celebrated the battle of Bunker Hill, you 
have come here to Boston to organize this National Life Underwriters' 
Association. I trust you have had a pleasant time. If the underwriters 
of Boston have not made you enjoy yourselves it is the first failure that 
has ever come to them in their history^ I sat three nights ago at a 
window on the crest of Powder Horn Hill in Chelsea, that hill crowned 
with the proudest monument of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Soldiers* Home, and looked out upon the expanse after the sun had 
gone down, and while only the flickering stars lighted the sky, a neighbor, 
ing bonfire threw its red glare and dimly lighted up the cold gray granite 
of the shaft that a generation gone has erected in memory of our fore' 
fathers who held the hill against a superior force of British more than a 
hundred years ago. Methinks to-night that the monument that the life 
underwriters of this country of ours are erecting here to-day in this broad 
grand land of ours, shall be lighted up in the future by grander and 
brighter and more glorious bonfires than any that have ever lighted up 
that monument to the memory of our fathers upon the crest of Bunker 
Hill. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hoi way — 

Gentlemen, there are several letters from distinguished people who are 
unable to be with us, some of which our secretary will now read. We 
have only one or two to speak after that, which I know you will be glad 
to hear. 

From President William H. Beers of the New York Life : 

New York, 17th June, 1890. — Dear Sir: The kind invitation of 
the Executive Committee to be the guests of the Association on the oc- 
casion of the tender of a dinner by the Association to the delegates, for 
the purpose of organizing a National Association, on the evening of the 
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19th inst., came duly to hand ; and while I am not insensible of the 
honor you do me, and beg to return my sincere thanks to the members 
of the Committee for their kindness, I very much regret that the pres- 
sure of other duties will prevent my accepting your hospitality on that 
occasion. I am in full and hearty sympathy with the object of your 
meeting, and feel sure that good will come from a Life Underwriters' 
Association, embracing representatives from the whole country. The 
success of the Boston Association, and of others of kindred character, 
justifies the hope that a National Association may do much to exalt 
Life Insurance — or rather, to place it in its true light before the peo- 
ple, and may prevent unseemly and unprofitable rivalry among those 
engaged in the same benefident work. This is a day of great combina- 
tions — not always, I am sorry to say, for the good of the people — but 
any combination among life insurance agents that shall emphasize what 
they agree upon rather than what they differ about ; that shall result in 
a more common system of laws and methods relating to life insurance; 
that shall make the best insurance accessible to all, and prevent the 
waste of money upon ill-considered and delusive schemes of protection 
and investment, — will be for the public good. The magnificent field- 
work done by the men who will be represented in your new Association 
while unorganized and often antagonizing one another, is an indication 
of what may be done when, under the inspiration of hearty co-opera- 
tion all their energies are wisely directed to a common end. 

With best wishes for the success of your meeting, and with personal 
regards to your Committee, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

W. H. Bekrs, President. 

From President G. H. Burford, of the United States 
Life : — 

New York, 17th June, 1890. — Dear Sir: — I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favor of the 7th inst., in which you invite me to be 
a guest of the Association at the dinner to the delegates to be given on 
the evening of the 19th inst. at Boston. 

I regret exceedingly that a previous engagement will prevent my at- 
tendance at the date named, as I certainly should be pleased to meet 
the officers and members of the Association and to personally congrat- 
ulate the leaders in the movement to organize a National Association, 
wnich if properly conducted, cannot help but be beneficial both to the 
agents and the companies together. 

Assuring you of my sympathy with you in your movement, and 
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hoping that you will have a pleasant and enjoyable time at your dinner, 
I remain, Yours very truly, 

Geo. H. Bu&ford, President, 

From Vice-President Jacob L. Halsey of the Manhattan 
Life : — 

New York, June 13, *90. — Dear Sir: — I have your very kind invi- 
tation to attend a meeting of delegates from the several Life Under- 
writers' Associations, on the i8th and 19th inst, which will meet in 
your city for the purpose of organizing a National Association ; and 
also to attend a banquet on the evening of the 19th inst, tendered by 
th« Boston Association to the delegates and invited guests. 
' I need not say that I take a strong interest in the objects of the 
meeting, and have g^eat confidence it will result very much to the ad* 
vantage of the agents and their companies. In fact, these interests are 
identical, and whatever/ benefits the one will be of mutual benefit to 
the other, but I regret to say that my business engagements will not 
permit me to be present. The recent loss of our esteemed President 
Kr. James. M. McLean, and the necessary changes growing out of the 
sune, will prevent. I regret it very much. Yours very truly, 

J. L. Halsey, First Vice-President. 

From President Henry B. Hyde of the Equitable Life :— 

l^Ew York, June 10, 1890. — My Dear Sir:-^\1 beg to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of your kind invitation to be present as a guest 
of the Boston Association at its meeting on the 19th inst. 

I sm greatly interested in the work which the Association has in 
hand,and, were it possible for me to attend, should take great pleasure 
in beiig with you. 
Regietting very much my inability to be present, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

H. B. Hyde. 

Fron, President Amzi Dodd of the Mutual Benefit Life :— ' 

Newaik, N. J., June 10, 1890. — Dear Sir: — I have received youx» 
of the 7thinst., kindly inviting me to attend as a guest of your Associar 
tion the diiner at the Parker House, on the 19th inst., and beg to thank 
you most ordially for the same. 

It will ntit be practicable for me to be present on that occasion, but I 
n^ly avail n^slf of this note to wish yoii a most happy and successlnl 
season of sopial enjoyment. Yours very truly, 

Amzi Dodd. 
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From President James G. Batterson of the Travelers : — 
Hartford, Conn., 14th June, 1890. — My Dear Sir, — I approve 
heartily of the proposed National Association of Life Underwriten 
and regret that engagements in New York will prevent my attendance 
in Boston on the 19th inst. Very respectfully, 

J. G. Batterson, President. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend, and expressing 
hearty congratulations on the event of the day, were also 
ceived from the following gentlemen, but for want of time 
were not read : — 

From Governor Brackett and Lieut. Governor Haile of Massachusetts; 
Governor Burleigh of Maine ; Governor Dillingham of Vermont — from 
Presidents Stevens of the New England Mutual Life ; Needles of the 
Penn Mutual ; Shipley of the Provident L. & T. ; Dewey of the National, 
Vt.; McCurdy of the Mutual Life; Brewer of the Washington; 
Homans of the Provident Savings. From Vice-President Hegemac 
of the Metropolitan Life for President Knapp, who is in Europe; 
Vice-President Keenan of the Northwestern Mutual for President Palmer 
who >vas absent from town. 

Mr. Holway — 

Gentlemen, I thought yesterday that I had made a complete personal 
copyright of all figures appertaining to life insurance in this countiy,and 
that nobody would get anything different. But by not going dowi on 
the Bradlee yesterday I found that the father of all our life underwaters* 
associations, Mr. Ransom, not only did it, bat greatly surprised me that 
he had done it. And therefore I feel willing in my official capa:ity to 
allow him to present them. 

Mr. Ransom — 

Mr. President, as I rise in response to your call, the shield of toe great 
commonwealth of Massachusetts attracts my attention, surrounded with 
the stars and stripes of the greater commonwealth, our Union which is 
represented here from east to west, from Maine to Nebraika. And 
underneath the former, and surrounded by the latter, we sie the por- 
trait of the man who years and years ago put forth herculean 
efforts to make wealth common to every man in this common- 
wealth (Applause), the face of Henry H. Hyde, the man wId instituted 
in this country the solicitation, earnestly and sincerely, of Wt insurance. 
Gentlemen, we all owe him a debt of gratitude. 
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This 18 aside from the statistics. They were gathered on the steamer, the 
J. Putnam Bradlee, yesterday, and the statistics relate to our delegates 
who are in attendance at this National Association of Life Under- 
writers. There were 70 of them; and this will tell you, gentlemen, 
whether life insurance men take their own medicine or not. The total 
life insurance carried by the 70 delegates on their own lives is 12,107,500. 
(Applause.) The average amount of life insurance carried by each is 
f 30, 107. The largest amount of life insurance carried by any one 
individual is |i 16,000. The smallest amount carried by any one Individ* 
ual is f 3,000. I may say to you, gentlemen, that that gentleman can get 
no more life insurance ; he would have it if he could get it. 

Now that does not close the statistics. The total number of years of 
service in the business of life insurance represented by the seventy dele- 
gates are 1056 years. The average number of years of service by each 
one in the business is 15.8 years. The longest term of service by any 
one individual, continuously, is divided between two gentlemen, Charles 
W, Holden of Boston and James T. Phelps being credited with 33 years ^ 
each, with a number of months in favor of Mr. Holden. Two gentle- 
men also, Mr. John K. Steams of Chicago, with I. L. Register of Philar 
delphia, come next with 30 years of continuous service. The combined 
ages of the seventy delegates amount to 3,418 years. The average age 
of the seventy delegates is 49.90 years. The gentleman having the 
honor of being the oldest delegate present, is Mr. Michael Early of 
Detroit, 66 years ; and the youngest, Mr. Abemathy of New York, 28 
years. I suppose, gentlemen, a year from now Deacon Holway will give 
you these among his other combined statbtics. (Applause.) 

Mr. Holway — 

Gentlemen, we have now reached the time when the final word will be 
said. We hold tonight to a custom which has prevailed with the Boston 
association, that at our close we always have a final word from some 
one of our own number. Tonight I have the great pleasure of introdu^ 
ing to you to perform that service, ex-President Kilburn. 

Mr. Kilburn — 

It is, indeed, pleasant, and I esteem it a distinguished honor, Mr. 
President and jgentlemen, to be permitted in the briefest possible man- 
ner to speak the word "good night.'* I think I may without irrelevance 
recall one of the most prominent and picturesque scenes in New Testa- 
ment history when I refer, as I do, to the scene upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration. So glorious was the sight, so delightful the commun- 
ings, that they wished to remain there and build tabernacles for dwelling 
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places. We gentlemen have been daring these two days really upon a 
mount of transfiguration, but we can not stay ; we must go down to our 
work, transfigured, I trust, in our thought and hope and purpose by this 
large and grand and growing fellowship. We see now the fruition of 
a hope that dawned in our hearts years ago. The first president, the 
late lamented General Atwood, breathed the dawning of such a hope 
before he passed on. I believe today he is interested in our meeting 
here when we see what his eyes cannot behold. 

I will not detain you, gentlemen, with any extended words of mine. 
You have had so much said to you and so well, so much better than I 
could say it. I charge you, gentlemen, as you go to your separate fields 
of labor, to carry with you a stronger, higher, ideal of the work in which 
we are engaged, a larger manhood, a larger personal self respect, a larger 
degree of that social, earnest purpose of fellowship one with the other 
that shall make us brothers indeed, and so that we in honor in all our 
work shall indeed prefer one another. 

Gentlemen, we thank you for your presence with us ; we shall not 
soon forget it; we shall never forget it. The memory of these meetings 
and these cordial greetings and hand-shakings which we have enjoyed 
so pleasantly together, shall go with us in the work which is before us^ 
shall help to enlarge our ideas of the magnitude of the work in which we 
are engaged ; and so, as the days and the years roll by we shall find 
ourselves more in sympathy and harmony with the great brotherhood of 
men ; we shall bring the companies which we represent nearer to our- 
selves, with a larger sympathy upon the part of those who manage these 
great institutions, and so combining presidents, officers, agents and all 
in building yet higher and grander the structure which we are engaged 
in building. We cannot now comprehend the greatness or magnitude of 
our gathering ; it is too great for us. It shall remain in our thought and 
grow, and with it let us grow into a larger and better appreciation of 
what is committed to our care. 

Gentlemen, I bid you good night; and as I do it I say, "All hail, all 
hail, for a glorious morning dawn." (Applause and cries of Good I 
Goodl) 

The playing of " Auld Lang Syne " by the orchestra, the 

company rising to their feet and singing the words, closed 

the proceedings. 
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